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How Employable are the “Employables’”? 


EuizaBetH D. HorrMan 


NCREASING employment opportunities 

in the defense and war production pro- 
grams have been directly reflected in the 
decreasing case loads in public assistance 
agencies. Many lay people assume that in 
a short time everyone will be able to get a 
job and that no one will need unemployment 
relief or work relief. The social worker, 
however, questions how many of the remain- 
ing relief recipients may be employable, 
whether local conditions may limit employ- 
ment opportunities, and what social services 
will be needed to help relief recipients be- 
come employable and secure jobs. 

As a center of the heavy industries of iron 
and steel, Pittsburgh seemed to be a com- 
munity in which re-employment might be 
evident in a rather dramatic fashion. For 
example, from November, 1938, to Novem- 
ber, 1939, general business activity in the 
Pittsburgh district increased 52 per cent. 
The Allegheny County Board of Assistance * 
no less than the public at large early began 
to watch assistance loads with expectancy. 
The categorical cases, those eligible for Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, 
or Blind Pension, were easily segregated and 
their continuation on the rolls expected. 
They were the unemployable cases receiving 
assistance because of some condition of de- 
pendency easily recognizable and accepted by 
the public. There was also some recognition 
by the County Board of the fact that there 
were unemployables on the General Assist- 


* The local department under the State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance for administration of Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, Blind 
Pension, and General Assistance in Pennsylvania. 


ance * rolls. These were people who were 
ill, aliens, those just under 65 years of age, 
the unskilled, or persons whose skills had 
been replaced by machinery or technological 
developments. But how. many there were 
of these in relation to the total General 
Assistance load was unknown. The Board 
was eager to reduce loads as much as pos- 
sible, and there were indications, at least 
from the business index, the newspapers, 
and some reductions in the case loads, that 
there were job opportunities opening up. 
Were assistance recipients able to compete 
on an equal basis with others for jobs in the 
labor market? 


Planning the Study 


In an attempt to answer this question, the 
board and staff of the Department of Public 
Assistance decided to study three typical 
General Assistance case loads with these 
definite objectives in mind: (1) to describe 
the employables in terms of their family 
settings, number of dependents, previous 
employment histories, and current prospects 
for employment; (2) to determine whether 
some of them could become self-supporting ; 
(3) to determine what help they needed in 
finding employment; (4) to consider what 
the responsibility of the Department might 
be in providing this service; and (5) to 
consider the use of the findings in staff 
development. 

The source of the data to be gathered was 
the case record and an interview with the 

* Those cases ineligible for the categorical assist- 


ances, generally employable; formerly the relief 
load carried by the State Emergency Relief Board. 
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clients certified as employable from the Gen- 
eral Assistance record. The study was 
limited to a descriptive analysis of “ employ- 
able” persons from the standpoint of factors 
important in terms of employability, with 
particular attention given to the recipient’s 
own idea of his employment prospects. The 
information gathered was limited to that 
contained in the case record, which was re- 
viewed to secure data about the employ- 
able—his family setting, his age, health, edu- 
cation, personality traits, and so on—and 
that secured in one interview, held in the 
district office. Thrce experienced workers 
who had reached a high standard of per- 
formance were selected to do the job under 
the supervision of the assistant district 
supervisor. The employables were selected 
from General Assistance cases active in three 
case loads from October 26 through Novem- 
ber 25, 1940, and included those persons 
certified as eligible for Works Progress 
Administration employment between the 
ages of 18 and 65. Both citizens and alien 
employables receiving General Assistance 
(and under 65) were interviewed. 


In the interview the aim of the worker 
was to get the client’s own feeling about his 
employability and prospects for employment. 
In relation to this, the worker was also inter- 
ested in knowing how the person felt about 
receiving assistance, whether he considered 
it temporary or permanent help, what he 
considered the function of the Department 
of Public Assistance, and how he related it 
to his own situation. The idea was that this 
would help in relating the personality to 
employability by showing whether the per- 
son was thinking clearly, seeing his situation 
realistically, or whether he might be failing 
to face facts and assume his proper responsi- 
bilities. If there were some indication that 
the client felt inadequate, that he felt receiv- 
ing assistance was a sign of failure, then this 
might have a definite bearing upon his activ- 
ity or inactivity in seeking a job. Could we 
learn more about the reasons for unemploy- 
ment which would have to do with factors 
within the client himself, factors which were 
within his capacity to modify or do some- 
thing about? It was agreed that the worker 
would leave in the client’s hands the respon- 
sibility for planning and activity for becom- 
ing self-supporting, accepting the fact that, 
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except in isolated instances, the worker 
would be unable to appraise for each indi- 
vidual what opportunities were available to 
him in the labor market. The best that 
could be done would be to help him think 
through what he could do about his situa- 
tion, give him understanding and encour- 
agement, and make whatever suggestions 
seemed applicable. It was anticipated that 
the suggestions for the most part would 
have to do with resources for training and 
re-training in connection with defense 
employment. 

One aspect of the worker’s participation in 
the interview given particular attention was 
an explanation of the Department’s interest 
in the client’s unemployment. It was agreed 
that such an explanation might be a useful 
tool in the interviews. In the first place, it 
seemed important to have the client realize 
his obligation to do all he could to make 
himself self-supporting. In fact this was 
one part of eligibility for assistance. Calling 
attention to this fact would serve in some 
cases to “ stir up” a client who might have 
become unconcerned or seemingly satisfied 
with relief. It would make more meaningful 
the necessary registration at the State Em- 
ployment Office. Where such an interpre- 
tation would serve no good purpose, because 
it would increase the client’s insecurity, it 
was agreed that the matter would not be 
discussed. It was planned that the worker 
would present the explanation of the Depart- 
ment’s interest not as coercion or as a threat, 
but in a matter-of-fact fashion, taking into 
consideration the limitations of each person, 
and making the interpretation fit the needs 
of each individual. 


How Employable Are the Employables? 


The study included an evaluation of fac- 
tors affecting employability, such as social 
and economic status, age, education, voca- 
tional training, work experience, length of 
time on assistance, and so on. In the group 
of sixty “employable” clients studied, the 
workers found only eight persons whom 
they considered fully employable. These 
eight all had some skill or training: three 
were skilled, three semi-skilled, and two had 
sales occupations. All had work experience ; 
two had definite prospects for work, all 
appeared to be mature and to have initiative. 
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All of the 52 others in the study had em- 
ployment handicaps, either physical, emo- 
tional, or other, varying in degree of serious- 
ness from physical senility and extreme in- 
feriority feelings to simple lack of work 
experience or lack of skill. According to the 
workers, 25 persons had physical conditions 
limiting employability. With six exceptions, 
all of the physical disabilities or conditions 
of ill-health were chronic or static, such as 
crippled hands and legs, senility, and chronic 
diseases of various sorts. These clients had 
been listed as employable in spite of the fact 
that in 14 cases out of the 25 the case record 
contained some information on the physical 
condition. The information, however, was 
indefinite, not of recent date, and needed re- 
view with the client. In spite of such handi- 
caps as crippled hands, hernias, and arthritis, 
most of these recipients had had WPA 
employment. 

Emotional difficulties were less easily de- 
fined. Recognizing the limitations inherent 
in any process of diagnosing emotional prob- 
lems, and especially in the attempt to deter- 
mine them in one interview, the worker, 
nevertheless, noted certain clear evidences 
of emotional troubles which were in some 
instances corroborated by evidences from the 
case record. Thirty-six of the recipients 
were found to have one of the following 
types of emotional problems: instability, 
defeatism, discouragement or lack of initia- 
tive, irresponsibility, failure to see their situ- 
ation realistically, and nervousness, worry, 
or defensiveness. 

From a study of these sixty cases, the 
clients seemed to be divided into three 
groups. A large number (about 40 per cent 
of the total) seemed to be mature, self-suffi- 
cient and personally adequate people. This 
group included all those fully employable 
and all those without emotional difficulties, 
but there were some with handicaps of age, 
alien status, lack of skills, and so on. These 
people who were self-sufficient and appeared 
to be meeting their situations adequately did 
not need help other than financial assistance. 

A second, equally large group seemed to 
be insecure, discouraged, and lacking initia- 
tive; their emotional difficulties and other 
handicaps limited employability. These 
clients needed more than maintenance. They 
needed individual attention, encouragement, 
and as much security as could be given in the 
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client-worker relationship. They needed 
help in analyzing their prospects for employ- 
ment and in making plans for finding em- 
ployment. The majority of the group under 
30 years of age needed vocational guidance 
and direction either toward training for 
work or toward actual job placement. Some 
of the older unskilled employables also 
needed training for a trade or skill. In only 
one or two instances was there a question 
about possible re-training for the employable. 
The group as a whole was either unskilled 
or had work experience in trades or skills no 
longer in demand in industry. A few of this 
older employable group with static physical 
handicaps needed special training suitable to 
their handicaps. 

A third group (about 20 per cent of the 
total) seemed to have more serious and 
various difficulties and were the least em- 
ployable. This group included those with 
outstanding emotional or family problems 
and a group of recipients who were defi- 
nitely unemployable because their handicaps 
were multiple and included age, lack of 
skills, and physical handicaps. Those with 
serious personal or family problems needed 
the kind of special case work service which 
would be available to them upon referral to 
private case work agencies. The unemploy- 
ables needed rehabilitation where this was 
feasible in view of physical condition and 
aptitude, and recreational facilities for those 
who could look forward to no kind of useful 
activity and were without family or friends. 
In addition, the unemployable person needed 
to be made to feel that even though he was 
unable to work he still could be of value to 
his family and to the community. In spite 
of the fact that he could not support himself, 
he need not feel defeated. 


The Employment Interview 


The following interviews illustrate the sig- 
nificance of factual information relating to 
attitudes about receiving assistance, attitudes 
toward work in public employment, and plans 
or prospects of the employable for his future 
employment. They also show the positive 
and negative factors related to worker and 
client participation in the interview. 

The first interview is illustrative of a per- 
son who is probably unemployable and who, 
although he has psychological difficulties, 
can make only limited use of service. 
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Mr. N, 54 years old, married but separated from 
his wife, has been on assistance one year and nine 
months. He has not had what he calls a “ real” 
job since he was laid off by the railroad in 1932, 
after approximately 16 years of service as a bag- 
gage handler in the Union Station. In this capacity 
he had averaged between $70 and $80 monthly. 
He was dismissed after repeated warnings because 
of carelessness. During the following eight years 
he had only brief periods of private employment, 
and had been primarily dependent either upon 
public assistance or upon work relief. 

By his own account, Mr. N’s difficulties date 
back to the death of his mother when he was five 
years old. His father remarried, stepmother 
trouble ensued, and his attendance at school became 
irregular. Finally at the age of 12, when threat- 
ened with the reformatory, he ran away from 
home. His formal education was thus terminated 
before he had completed the fourth grade. Appar- 
ently the father made no serious attempt to locate 
his runaway child, because Mr. N managed to sup- 
port himself for the next few years by selling news- 
papers in Washington, D. C., where he had been 
born and where his family continued to live. He 
mentioned with some show of pride his later posi- 
tions in the mailing department of the S Post, in 
the circulation department of another paper, and as 
agent for the N paper. Closer questioning elicited 
the information that in the first two cases he had 
been employed as wrapper or bundler. His N 
paper agency consisted of sidewalk sale of this 
newspaper. 

In 1913 Mr. N learned that jobs were available 
at Atlantic City hotels. After a few months in 
the bakery of the J Hotel, he found what promised 
to be steady work on night shift in the kitchens 
of Hotel K. Here he met a Pittsburgh girl who 
became his wife. She persuaded him, not long 
after their marriage, to return home with her. 
Mr. N intimated that his wife’s ownership of a 
house and several influential relatives had been 
determining factors in his decision to accompany 
her to Pittsburgh. The relatives actually suc- 
ceeded in placing Mr. N in the L Express Com- 
pany in 1915. The following year he went into 
the railroad baggage-room. 

Three years ago the first Mrs. N died. There 
were no children and the house, now heavily mort- 
gaged, was inherited by Mr. N. The tenants who 
occupy the property pay the rent directly to the 
mortgagee. Mr. N derives no personal income and 
has fer some time had difficulty maintaining him- 
self in a furnished room on an assistance grant. 
Last summer he visited an aunt in Baltimore and 
while there contracted a second marriage. After 
a week-end honeyrnoon, Mr. N returned alone to 
Pittsburgh, having neglected to tell his wife that 
he had no job and no immediate prospects. Mrs. N 


obtained this information for herself when she 
arrived unheralded in Pittsburgh several weeks 
ago. Mr. N appeared to be greatly amused as he 
related the story of her discomfiture and hasty 
departure a few days later. She refused to tell 
him where she was going and Mr. N surmises that 
Mrs. N will be supported now, as in the past, by 
her brothers in Baltimore. 

As a potential employable in private industry, 
Mr. N gives little promise. He is tall and well- 
proportioned but with unprepossessing features, and 
carries himself poorly. His dress is careless and 
his speech slovenly. He talks aimlessly and 
rapidly, eliding letters and syllables so freely that 
the result amounts to a semblance of, if not a 
genuine, speech defect. Regardless of the subject, 
his remarks are frequently punctuated by giggles. 
This habit might at the outset be interpreted as a 
nervous mannerism, were it not that Mr. N him- 
self appears to derive a kind of private entertain- 
ment. Whenever, during the interview, he found 
himself on uncertain or unpleasant ground, as when 
trying to explain living arrangements, he resorted 
to bluster. 

Mr. N’s hopes and plans for the future are 
nebulous. Since he lacks training and essential 
stability, it is doubtful that he would at this time 
be capable of charting his own course or of fol- 
lowing for long any line marked out for him. He 
considers himself theoretically employable but 
practically unemployable, in so far as private indus- 
try «is concerned. He has found that at 54 an 
unskilled man has only negligible market value. 
Eight or ten months ago he made the rounds of 
newspaper offices and restaurants. From _ these 
lines where his experience might conceivably merit 
an employer’s consideration, he is excluded because 
of union regulations. Although Mr. N's imme- 
diate ambition is limited to his hopes of reassign- 
ment on WPA, he exhibited some interest when it 
was suggested that military conscription might 
make unexpected openings for older men. He even 
promised himself that he would resume his search 
for a real job. Despite Mr. N’s talk of real jobs 
and his implied lack of respect for WPA employ- 
ment, he conveyed the impression that to him 
WPA, as a kind of known evil, would be more 
acceptable. 

Mr. N was openly critical of the policy of the 
Department of Public Assistance relating to em- 
ployment certification. He would distinguish 
between those who want relief and those who want 
work, and would advocate immediate extension of 
the service required by each group. Mr. N him- 
self wants work, not relief, but lacking work can- 
not manage without assistance. As he sees it, the 
Department functions as an undesirable half-way 
house on the road to WPA. The chances of suc- 
cessful rehabilitation or re-training planning for 
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Mr. N appear to be remote. He is no longer par- 
ticularly interested in baking or baggage handling. 
Asked what skill or trade he might wish to 
acquire he reflected a long time and finally con- 
ceded that it might be nice to be a machinist. 


It would be difficult to assess the real 
value of the interview. Mr. N was cer- 
tainly not disturbed by consideration of his 
inadequacies. He did not appear even to 
recognize them. He was not noticeably 
inspired by the remarks designed to stimu- 
late interest in improving his present cir- 
cumstances. In general, it might be said 
positively only that he obviously enjoyed the 
opportunity to talk at length about himself 
and his affairs. 

In contrast, the following interview shows 
the kind of personal and family problem plus 
situational difficulty for which case work 
services are indicated. 

The C family first received public assist- 
ance in 1938 when company insurance 
payments to Mr. C, for a spinal injury re- 
ceived in 1930 when he worked in a steel 
mill, expired. Up to this time the local 
family society had given supplementary 
financial assistance and other services from 
time to time. There were six children, the 
oldest a son, John. Mr. C had insisted on 
keeping the family together when Mrs. C 
died in 1934, and John left school at 15 to 
take care of the younger children. Mr. C 
remained an invalid, his activities limited to 
getting himself about the house. As Annie, 
the second oldest child, grew older, she 
gradually assumed a share of the housekeep- 
ing responsibilities with John. Except for 
one period of two months when John had a 
WPA assignment, the family was. continu- 
ously on assistance from 1938. 


John came to the district office in answer to the 
visitor’s letter, arriving forty-five minutes early. 
The visitor began by asking to see his State 
Employment Office registration card. The occu- 
pational code number was missing and, when ques- 
tioned about this, John said that he had not been 
asked what work he could do. In response to the 
visitor’s questions, John said that he had had no 
vocational training or experience that would 
qualify him for anything except unskilled labor. 
The visitor gave some information about defense 
training classes to which John listened with eyes 
fixed on the far end of the room. There were 
several prolonged pauses during the first fifteen 
or twenty minutes of the interview, and John sat 
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woodenly, responding only to direct questioning, 
haltingly, and with an obvious effort to control the 
trembling of his lips. His face was shining with 
perspiration. 

There was no apparent relaxation in the tension 
until the visitor changed the subject altogether and 
inquired about his father’s health. John then 
unmoored his eyes for the first time. He answered 
briefly that Mr. C was better than he had been for 
several years but was still unable to do much. The 
visitor remarked that the past ten years of illness 
must have been hard for his father, and John 
added that it had been hard for the rest of the 
family, too. The visitor agreed that it must have 
been particularly hard for John and Annie after 
Mrs. C’s death. John nodded and for a few 
seconds appeared to be recalling memories of those 
days. Then he began talking—about his being 
needed at home at that time to take care of his 
father, and how permission was obtained for him to 
leave school although he was only 15 and in the 
seventh grade. Annie had been too young to help 
much, but as she had grown older, she had grad- 
ually taken over most of the housekeeping respon- 
sibilities, as well as the care of the younger chil- 
dren. The washing is sent out, but Annie does 
practically everything else. John assists with the 
heavier work. 


Both John and Annie spend most of the time at 
home. John likes to read detective stories and 
such magazines as Popular Mechanics. Infre- 
quently, Annie visits a girl friend, but John has 
no intimate friend, boy or girl. He remarked that, 
if he went around with a crowd of fellows, sooner 
or later one of them would get into trouble and 
would involve all the rest. When the visitor sug- 
gested that it should be possible for him to dis- 
criminate in his choice of friends, John confided 
that he really did not know any of the neighbor- 
hood boys well enough to make a choice. With 
only occasional words of encouragement from the 
visitor, John now proceeded to enlarge upon his 
difficulties. 

Shortly after moving to their present home, John 
found that he could not meet people easily; that 
strangers, among whom he includes even relatives 
apart from the immediate family group, made him 
so nervous that he could scarcely speak. This 
tendency to withdraw himself from ordinary social 
contact has increased with the passage of years. 
John described his attitude and behavior with sur- 
prising clarity, using specific incidents as illustra- 
tion. He recognizes that he feels and acts differ- 
ently from the average boy of his age, but he does 
not know why. When the visitor inquired about 
his health he said that he had never been seriously 
ill and that four or five years ago, after having had 
his tonsils removed and his teeth fixed, he was 
pronounced physically fit. (His teeth are now in 
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poor condition, upper incisors either missing alto- 
gether or badly decayed.) From John’s earnest- 
ness in discussing the health angle, the visitor 
gathered that it might be a relief to him if he could 
be sure that his abnormal behavior had roots in 
some specific physical disorder. 

Because of his reaction to strangers, John has 
never been able to apply for private employment at 
any time. The thought of having to approach a 
strange man in a busy shop or office is terrifying 
to him. He would probably be “ashamed” if he 
found after getting a job that he did not know 
what to do. The visitor reminded him that every- 
one has a first day on any job and that all jobs 
have to be learned, whether it be an office routine 
or the wielding of a pick and shovel. In this con- 
nection, the visitor reverted to the earlier discus- 
sion of the training program. Whereas John had 
originally merely said no, that he would not be 
interested, he now explained that his fear of 
strangers would make it just as difficult for him to 
confront unknown teachers as it would be for him 
to seek out prospective employers. But for this 
obstacle, John would like to be a carpenter, an 
ambition that dates back to a manual training class 
in school. 

Asked about his brief experience on WPA, John 
said that it had been all right and that he would 
like to be reassigned because he would be paid 
every two weeks and could thus simplify the family 
problem of meeting weekly bills. He remarked 
that receipt of Aid to Dependent Children checks 
only once a month requires too much planning for 
people who have to pay bills every Saturday. Dur- 
ing the entire discussion of his WPA employment, 
John associated WPA with the Department of 
Assistance. He apparently had comparatively little 
difficulty adapting himself to WPA because of the 
impersonal, mechanical methods of regimentation 
and operation. His assignment, his pay, and his 
dismissal all came through the mail as did those of 
his superior and fellow-workers on the project. 
Since most of them “ started from scratch,” there 
was no reason for John to be ashamed at not 
knowing what to do. There was no _ indication 
that his having to work with strangers had given 
rise to any internal struggle in connection with his 
work on WPA. The visitor made no attempt to 
obtain further information along this line since to 
focus John’s attention on this point might have 
served to create an additional problem for him. On 
the whole, it was obvious that to John there is a 
tremendous difference between assignment to WPA 
and getting a job in private employment. 

Apart from the gesture of registering at the 
State Employment Office, John’s nearest approach 
to applying for a job was his putting in his name 
for NYA work after he had been laid off WPA. 
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Only the other day he received an NYA question- 
naire, which he produced for the visitor’s inspec- 
tion. He asked the visitor to read the instructions 
to him since he had not been able to make out some 
of the words blurred in mimeographing. Then he 
asked for directions about completing the form. 
When these had been given, John asked what the 
visitor thought about his chances for a WPA or 
an NYA job. The visitor replied that in her opin- 
ion any job was preferable to idleness but urged 
that John try, for a change, to think in terms of 
private employment. The visitor pointed out that 
private employment offered greater opportunities 
for future advancement and security and _ that 
wages were usually higher. She also pointed out 
that it was possible for a union carpenter, for 
example, to earn in five days the entire amount of 
the combined monthly cash grant now being re- 
ceived by the family. 

This idea was so new to John that he fairly 
gasped at the thought of so much money. He said 
something about the possibility of his not knowing 
what to do with it if he had it. His personal wants 
are few. He does not even use money for carfare, 
having been brought up to walk wherever he 
wanted to go. Jolin exhibited no enthusiasm when 
it was mentioned that he might some day want to 
marry and might wish at that time to be financially 
able to assume additional responsibility. However, 
when the visitor finally asked him whether or not 
he would like to make things easier for Annie, his 
father, and the younger children at home, John 
replied that he supposed it was his job to plan for 
the family since there was no one else to do it. 
Mr. C has apparently made no effort to engage 
John’s interest in the matter of obtaining private 
employment. John reported that his father has 
from time to time said that John was old enough 
to know himself what he wanted to do. John 
doubts that after all these years his father would 
know anyone at the steel mill where he worked 
who might be able to exert influence in John’s 
behalf. He agreed, however, that he would discuss 
this point with his father, and the interview closed 
with John’s promising to apply for a job at the 
mill whether or not it developed that his father 
could be of assistance. 


It is clear that John’s emotional difficulties 
bordered on the abnormal and his unem- 
ployability at the time of the interview is 
obvious. He was so out of touch with the 
world outside his own home and family that 
it was an ordeal for him to come to the 
district office. The contact with the visitor 
was probably the only constructive, satisfy- 
ing contact he had had outside his family 
for a long time. But in spite of feelings of 
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inferiority and lack of opportunity to feel 
achievement in any area of social contacts, 
John did have strengths and potential re- 
sources which might be developed for a 
more satisfying and self-sufficient existence. 
He was young, fairly intelligent, and had 
done considerable thinking about himself so 
that he had arrived at the place where he 
recognized himself as different and in need 
of help. The visitor’s understanding and 
appreciation of the meaning of John’s be- 
havior and her warm interest in him as a 
person made it possible for him to voice 
his fears and uncertainties and reveal his 
peculiar behavior. In so doing he was able 
to gain some confidence and security in the 
knowledge that the visitor accepted him 
without thinking him “ queer ” and her in- 
terest in him gave him further confidence. 

John made three applications to mills for 
employment within a few days after the 
interview and later signed up for a defense 
training assignment with WPA. Because 
of his peculiar difficulties and their direct 
bearing on his employability, it was decided 
to refer him once again to the family society 
which agreed to offer help in extending his 
social contacts and in planning vocational 
training or further school work. 


Some Values Derived from the Study 


Although no attempt was made to check 
all the employables, a number of them went 
off assistance within a few months after the 
interviews were held. In the majority of 
these instances their employment seemed to 
have been a direct result of activity stimu- 
lated by the interview. From the Depart- 
ment’s standpoint, the friendly, satisfactory 
contacts made for better client-agency rela- 
tionships through better mutual understand- 
ing of each other. Further, the Department 
was better able to diagnose the dependency 
situation ; that is, to know fairly concretely 
why this group of people were on assistance 
and what might be expected of them in the 
direction of self-maintenance. 

One of the chief values of the interviews 
and of the study as a whole was to point up 
the need for more and better attention to the 
necessity for determining the employability 
of recipients of assistance. This is impor- 
tant in the first place because it will define 
the unemployable load on the assistance 
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rolls. In so doing, more adequate provision 
for them, possibly in the way of federal aid, 
may be more readily forthcoming. Their 
needs, as differing from those of the employ- 
able recipients, may be determined and pro- 
vision made for services in addition to finan- 
cial support. In the second place, the extent 
and degree of employability of the other 
recipients must be known if the best possible 
use of their potentialities is to be made. 

For the three workers conducting the 
interviews, progress was made in interview- 
ing skills, in process recording, and in a 
developing philosophy shown in a wider and 
deeper acceptance of the individual client, a 
real interest in his potentialities for self-help, 
and an understanding of the meaning of 
eligibility and employability. A part of this 
growth was shared with the rest of the dis- 
trict staff through meetings with each of the 
other groups of visitors with their super- 
visors in which the three visitors presented 
interviews they had had during the study. 
The whole group of visitors participated in 
a discussion of the interviews from the 
standpoint of their value to the client, to the 
Department, and to the every-day job of the 
visitor. There are evidences that some prac- 
tical use has been made of these discussions 
by the staff—there is more awareness on the 
part of the visitors, as case records are re- 
viewed, that a discussion with the client of 
his employability and employment prospects 
has its use in knowing him better and in 
planning with him for his needs. 

If the recipients of assistance included in 
this study are at all typical of other recip- 
ients, the findings of the study indicate that 
we need more intelligent planning toward a 
more efficient use of the man-power of a 
large section of the population. There 
should be a careful survey of the assistance 
loads to determine the employability of the 
recipients, and the needs of the unemploy- 
able person (that is, unemployable in the 
usual labor market); the handicapped em- 
ployable and the fully employable should be 
differentiated and planned for in the organi- 
zation and operation of public welfare pro- 
grams. Above all, it should be remembered 
that it takes knowledge and skill on the part 
of those who administer these services to be 
constructively helpful to people in need. 
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Treatment of Problems of Dependency Related to Illness 


EcxKA GorRDON 


HE medical profession has come to 

recognize to an ever-increasing degree 
the importance of the emotional factors in 
illness and to what extent they affect re- 
covery. The clinician is realizing that he 
cannot treat patients with gastro-intestinal 
disturbances, allergies, tuberculosis or car- 
diac conditions successfully without under- 
standing the mental attitudes of his patients 
and what psychological factors may be in 
operation. As we read medical records we 
find the personal life and the personality 
make-up of the patient given greater em- 
phasis. Patients are more often referred to 
a psychiatrist for an opinion as to the extent 
these emotional factors are contributing to 
an illness or delaying recovery. Social 
service is asked more frequently to aid in 
dealing with these various factors. 

Various estimates have been made as to 
the numbers of persons whose illness is 
caused or intensified by functional rather 
than organic factors. Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker’ wrote that he did not believe it 
would be an overstatement to say that 50 
per cent of the problems of the acute stage 
of illness and 75 per cent of the difficulties 
of convalescence have their primary origin 
not in the body but in the mind of the 
patient. Others have given estimates rang- 
ing from 35 per cent to 75 per cent. Be- 
cause the psychological factors are so closely 
inter-related with the physical it has so far 
not been possible to gain very accurate data. 
As one author said:* “It is the patient’s 
ability to adjust to situations, especially his 
pattern of reaction to them, the degree of 
pent-up anxiety, the nature and seriousness 
of his conflict, that must be evaluated and 
such an evaluation is almost impossible.” 

Patients may react to one disease quite 
differently than to another equally serious 
one, or even to the same illness with its 
attendant treatment differently at one time 


1Edward A. Strecker: “Mental Hygiene,” 
Nelson’s Loose Leaf Medicine (original edition). 
Vol. VII, Chap. XII. 

*H. F. Dunbar, T. P. Wolfe, and J. M. Rioch: 
“The Psychic Component of the Disease Process.” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Nov., 1936, p. 649. 


than at another. For example, a patient 
who has had a reactivation of tuberculosis 
told us recently that when she first had the 
disease she almost welcomed entrance into 
the sanatorium, whereas in her relapse she 
found it most difficult to accept care. When 
she first became ill, at the age of 23, she was 
the main support of her family and was 
doing routine work at a telephone company 
which was most distasteful to her. Now, 
three years later, her situation is quite dif- 
ferent. She has been doing office work 
which she thoroughly enjoys, is happily mar- 
ried, and has just had a baby boy. She 
realizes the need for remaining away from 
her husband and baby but is most unhappy 
at having to do so. In her recent illness she 
has been resentful of her enforced absence 
from home, has been quite depressed and 
has needed the worker’s supportive help. 

As we have gained knowledge of the 
psychological aspects of illness, our thinking 
in regard to the various manifestations of 
dependency has been stimulated and sharp- 
ened. We have become more interested in 
observing the patient’s emotional reaction to 
the various stages of his illness and have 
gained increased insight into the meaning of 
dependency for him. 

The reaction of an individual to a short 
illness may be quite unlike his reaction to a 
longer one. At the onset of an acute illness, 
for example, some persons will go to bed at 
once and will enjoy the care afforded them, 
while others will go through a period of 
conflict trying to decide whether or not to 
give in to their illness. They may for a 
variety of reasons try to deny it and spur 
themselves on to greater activity. It may 
be that for them illness is a symbol of weak- 
ness. As we know, the mores of groups and 
families differ. Family attitudes as well as 
those of the individual will influence his 
attitude toward becoming dependent. 

The balance between the desire to be de- 
pendent on the one hand and independent on 
the other is a delicate one. Everyone, 


whether consciously or not, has a wish to be 
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cared for and protected, but the sublimation 
of this wish, through activity, is an essential 
part of growing up. Most persons have so 
sublimated their dependency wishes as to be 
quite unaware of them, but when they be- 
come ill they accept dependency with little 
conflict. Some persons are more than glad 
to have another—preferably the physician— 
tell them authoritatively that they must go 
to bed. During the period when the patient 
is acutely ill his whole organism may be 
directed toward conquest of the illness, but 
even then his mental attitude may exert a 
tremendous influence. 

Persons are usually willing to be cared 
for while they feel sick, but as soon as they 
begin to improve they struggle to be up and 
doing. Either because of their own drives 
or because of financial or other pressures 
from without, they may develop a sense of 
frustration at their enforced idleness. They 
may feel hostile both toward the illness that 
limits their activity and toward factors 
which are either keeping them dependent 
against their will, or, in some instances, 
forcing them to get well. They may de- 
velop a sense of guilt, believing themselves 
in some way responsible for the illness. 
These wishes for dependence on the one 
hand and independence on the other may 
continue in conflict for some days, so that 
it is not unusual for the patient to have a 
mild depression while he is working through 
his conflict. Recovery is frequently made 
almost in a spirit of desperation because of 
the many pressures, in which case there re- 
mains a residual of neurotic behavior for 
some time. 

It is not easy for anyone who has been ill 
to resume his former role as an adequately 
functioning person. If his work or social 
life affords few satisfactions in contrast to 
those enjoyed during illness, return to nor- 
mal activity may be postponed. Many per- 
sons, as we all know, cling to their ailments 
much longer than is necessary. 

Medical social workers are seldom called 
upon to render service to acutely ill persons, 
other than those who are facing surgery. 
Their more frequent calls are either to 
patients who are in the early stages or 
exacerbations of a chronic illness and are 
facing extended treatment, or to those who 
are convalescent. Let us therefore consider 
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in what way these patients differ from those 
ill for a short time only. 

Perhaps the most outstanding difference 
is in the degree of frustration. In many 
illnesses the disease necessitates a rearrange- 
ment of the whole life pattern which is a 
traumatic experience for anyone. Most 
persons before illness have had fairly satis- 
factory outlets for their energy in ways 
socially acceptable and satisfying to their 
ego needs. When they find that this normal 
way of life must be given up, the change 
requires a redirection of this energy. Some, 
for a variety of reasons, will deny the exist- 
ence of the disease, perhaps going from one 
physician to another in an effort to disprove 
it. Some will be so disturbed that they will 
be unable to make and execute any plans for 
their care. Others will give in to it, gaining 
immediate satisfaction from the anxiety, in- 
convenience, and expense it may be causing 
those about them. Others will face the 
reality of disease with some maturity, just 
as they have faced other difficulties in their 
lives. As Dr. Saul* has so well stated: 
“ How an individual handles the situations 
in which he finds himself depends upon the 
results of the interaction of his biological 
endowment with the influences of his past 
training and environment. Sometimes the 
environmental situation is so bad that the 
best balanced person will break down under 
the emotional tensions which accumulate.” 
Thus we must concern ourselves with the 
personality structure of each person with 
whom we are dealing. 

The social worker must frequently work 
with patients during this early period when 
emotional tension is high, so that it is im- 
portant to recognize and understand the 
numerous ways in which anxiety reactions 
may be manifested. She is in a favorable 
position in this respect because she does not 
need to be identified with authority or with 
painful procedures to the same extent as do 
the physician and nurse. Thus the social 
worker, often in contrast to others, remains 
accepting in her attitude even when the 
patient shows negative or hostile behavior. 
The patient in turn will sense this difference 
in attitude and will be able to talk about 
things that are worrying him, thus decreas- 

®Leon Saul, M.D.: “The Place of Psycho- 


somatic Knowledge in Case Work,” THe Famity, 
November, 1941, p. 226. 
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ing his anxiety. FEventually the patient will 
become less anxious and be able to adjust 
to the hospital environment. While there 
may be little for the worker to do during 
prolonged hospitalization, it is important for 
her to maintain the case work relationship 
as it affords her a period of observation 
enabling her to learn something of the 
patient’s personality and, in turn, to help 
the patient feel confidence in her. She is 
better able to give intelligent assistance 
when new problems develop or when help is 
needed in arranging convalescent care. 


One case is being presented because it 
illustrates so well the extent to which a 
patient’s dependency needs become crystal- 
lized during illness and convalescence and 
the change in case work emphasis during 
this period. We shall observe the factors 
that increase the patient’s anxiety as he 
approaches hospital discharge, the worker’s 
gradual recognition of the nature and seri- 
ousness of his conflict as it relates to de- 
pendency, with ramifications extending into 
the family situation and the case work treat- 
ment, with eventually some gain in insight 
and appreciation of the necessary readjust- 
ment. These are factors in no way peculiar 
to this case. 

Stephen Burke, the patient, was a thin 
man of 30, with a sensitive and expressive 
face. Although he had been ill for the past 
nine months he had been in this hospital 
only a short time. His diagnosis was tuber- 
culosis of the peritoneum. His wife, a pretty 
woman of 29, was referred to social service 
soon after her husband’s admission, for help 
in making plans for herself and a 14-months- 
old baby. The physician had told her in 
the worker’s presence that there was about 
a fifty-fifty chance of her hushand’s recovery 
and that even if he did recover it would be 
six months or longer before he could return 
to work. 

The long period of unemployment and the 
medical costs had practically exhausted the 
family’s resources. The patient before his 
illness had been employed for many years at 
the ‘B Instrument Company at a salary of 
$55 a week and the family had maintained 
a standard of living commensurate with that 
income, but now a change in living arrange- 
ments seemed imminent. 

Our earlier contacts were largely with the 
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wife, who, with the worker’s assistance in 
planning and sharing responsibility, was 
enabled to give up the apartment, put the 
furniture in storage, and move with her 
baby into her parental home. She secured 
employment at a small salary with the B 
Instrument Company for which her husband 
had worked. She was somewhat reluctant 
to give up the apartment as she realized that 
in her parents’ home there would be no room 
for the patient when he was ready for dis- 
charge, but believed it the only sensible plan 
in the light of her husband’s guarded prog- 
nosis. She continued to be quite dependent 
on the worker, coming in frequently to 
discuss her various problems. She was 
observed to be an extremely apprehensive 
person who, in spite of the physician’s re- 
assurance that the patient was recovering, 
could not accept its reality. 

Three months after the case was opened, 
it was transferred to another worker. The 
wife was apparently adjusting fairly well 
and seemed to be enjoying her employment. 
The worker visited the patient as she wanted 
to become acquainted with him before time 
for his discharge. Extracts from this inter- 
view are given because they bring out 
clearly certain problems of adjustment com- 
mon to illness: 


The patient had been reading a textbook about 
instruments and talked at length about his work 
and special skills. He believed that there were 
some advantages in his wife’s working at the B 
Company, the chief one being that it kept him in 
their minds which might be a help when he was 
ready for re-employment. In the course of the 
conversation he said that, although his wife's 
moving to her mother’s house was not entirely 
satisfactory, it had been the only possible solution. 

The worker inquired about the patient’s progress 
in the hospital and whether or not he had become 
discouraged at having been ill over such a long 
period. He replied that he believed he was much 
less discouraged now than formerly, that for a long 
time he continued to plan his future and to think 
in terms of his job. Somehow he couldn't let go. 
When he began to realize that he wouldn't be able 
to go back for a long time, he felt depressed, and 
thought he must start all over again. At first he 
was hopeless but now had become rather resigned 
to it and thought that in some way he would be 
able to work back up. The worker expressed 
understanding of this period through which he 
must have passed, commenting on how often 
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people did have to go through just such a process 
of rethinking. 

The patient said he would like to know what 
the physicians really did think about him. One 
just couldn’t learn the truth from them. He had 
gained fifteen pounds and had very little stomach 
distress now in comparison to the amount he had 
had earlier. The worker knowing that, although 
the patient was making satisfactory improvement, 
the prognosis was still guarded, replied that she 
thought this should make him feel that he was 
improving. She had also understood from the 
physician that he was making a steady gain. The 
patient said he thought sometimes doctors treated 
their patients like children, telling them nothing. 
The worker said she understood how he felt, be- 
cause it was hard not to know just what the future 
held. She wondered whether he would have 
planned differently had he known he would be sick 
for so long. The patient replied: “ Well, even if 
I had thought that I was going to pass on, we 
probably couldn’t have planned any differently. 
The present arrangement is far from ideal, but it 
is probably the best we could have made.” 


From this material it appears that both 
the patient and his wife had been able to 
accept and adjust to the situation in an 
adult manner. The patient had gone 
through the difficult period of frustration 
when he had had to work through his dis- 
appointment at not being able to return to 
work in the near future but he had seem- 
ingly been able to do this quite well. The 
wife also had made a relatively satisfactory 
plan. The only clue that made the worker 
question the patient’s apparent adjustment 
was the fact that for a day or two following 
her visit he seemed more apprehensive, in- 
terpreting the visit to mean that he was to 
be discharged even though there had been 
no mention of this. 

Two weeks later the physicians decided 
that, since the patient had continued to make 
such excellent progress, he might be dis- 
charged. His condition was non-infectious, 
he would require little nursing care, and his 
activity could be increased gradually if there 
were no elevation in temperature. It was 
arranged that Dr. B should discuss discharge 
with the patient and that worker should talk 
over plans with the wife. 


The wife when seen became apprehensive and 
somewhat hostile. She seemed now to be thinking 
primarily of herself rather than of what would 
please the patient, which was in contrast to her 
earlier concern about him. She opposed all sug- 
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gestions whereby she might be with him and 
expressed a wish that he might go to an institu- 
tion. She said that she was managing very well 
for herself and baby, that she thought the patient 
was the problem, and that some agency should be 
willing to take care of him. The possibility of his 
going to a nursing home was discussed and was a 
more acceptable plan than any other. The wife 
felt that she could pay no part of the expense since 
she needed her earnings to provide for herself and 
her child. 

When the worker visited the patient after he had 
seen his wife, she found him depressed, emotionally 
disturbed and having difficulty in keeping back the 
tears. He believed there were only two reasons 
for discharging a patient from a hospital: one, 
that he was cured, the other, that he was incurable. 
Since he certainly wasn’t cured, the physicians 
must feel that there was no hope for him and were 
therefore unwilling to treat him further. The 
worker expressed understanding of how hard it 
was to think of making other plans when, as he 
said, he wasn’t cured, but pointed out that the 
physicians felt that since he was gaining strength 
steadily he no longer needed hospital care. 


The next ten days were difficult ones 
indeed. The patient at one time would be 
accepting of a plan and seemingly in fair 
spirits, at another he would oppose any and 
all plans and be most pessimistic, believing 
that as soon as he left the hospital he would 
immediately become worse, and that the 
reason he was being discharged was that his 
case was hopeless. Repeated reassurance 
on the part of the physician and worker did 
not help him to accept his improvement. He 
continued to show a complete lack of confi- 
dence in everyone and refused to think in 
terms of convalescence. When he said, as 
he frequently did, that it would not seem 
quite so bad if he had his own home to 
return to, the worker sympathized with him. 
She said she knew how unsatisfactory it 
must be for him to go to a strange place 
when he would prefer to be with his wife. 
She explained that the nursing home would 
afford only a temporary solution and that 
she would continue to see them both in order 
to help them eventually work out a more 
satisfactory plan. 

This patient’s reaction to discharge is in 
no way unusual. He exemplifies persons 
whom we, as medical social workers, meet 
frequently in our hospital work. Why are 
patients at the point of discharge so often 
hostile and apprehensive? And how can we 
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as workers meet their needs? The hos- 
pital in essence is saying to the patient: 
“We feel that you have grown strong 
enough so that you can get along without 
this nurturing,” or, “ We have done all that 
we can for you and are wanting you to 
leave.” If the patient can agree, or if his 
discharge gives promise of secondary gains 
or of continuing those he may have made in 
the hospital, he may be eager or impatient 
to leave, but if not he will react by becoming 
suspicious and anxious. Feeling unready 
because of his helplessness to leave the hos- 
pital where he has received constant care, 
he looks upon any other plan as unsatisfac- 
tory or even dangerous. He may quite 
unconsciously need to prove his point by 
showing symptoms that had been given up, 
or by refusing food, complaining of one 
thing or another, being irritable, restless, 
unable to sleep, and so on. In all illness 
there is a certain amount of regression. The 
ill person will become dependent and will 
wish for and demand the care and treatment 
accorded to a child. When his security is 
threatened he may react with fear and hos- 
tility just as a child would under similar 
circumstances. Patients are so often dis- 
charged before they feel physically or 
emotionally ready to leave this protected 
environment that it is important for us to 
understand why they become anxious and 
what meaning discharge may have to them 
as individuals. 

If we identify with the physicians and 
hospital administration rather than with the 
patient we may be to him just one more 
rejecting person. In that case there is little 
chance of our establishing a_ relationship 
that will have value for him. Unless we are 
wary we may find ourselves giving an intel- 
lectual interpretation of the reasons for the 
discharge and fail to understand the mean- 
ing this separation experience may have for 
the patient. 

Only if, in spite of the pressures, we keep 
our identity with the patient are we likely to 
learn what life experiences are being re- 
enacfed in this discharge situation. Usually 
we need to explain to the patient who is 
reluctant to leave why he can no longer 
remain, but this can be done without argu- 
ment. We must recognize his anger and the 
objections he may give as symptoms of the 
anxiety created by the discharge situation. 
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Only by giving him ample opportunity to 
talk without increasing his feeling of guilt 
are we able to decrease the tension created. 

In the interviews that took place with Mr. 
Burke and his wife during this period the 
worker was seeking to learn more of his 
background in order to understand whether 
there might be other factors besides his in- 
ability to return to his home that intensified 
his anxiety, and if so, what they were and 
why they caused this violent reaction to his 
immediate situation. 


It was learned that the patient, who had been 
born in England, was of illegitimate birth. When 
he was but a few years old he was placed in an 
orphanage. Later he was taken to live in his 
maternal grandparents’ home. An aunt who 
shared this home lived a promiscuous life and 
apparently even as a small boy he was not spared 
this knowledge. Subsequently the grandmother 
died, the grandfather remarried, and from that 
time on things were even more unfortunate, as the 
boy was frequently mistreated and poorly fed. 
After finishing high school he was apprenticed to 
a brace-maker with whom he worked for several 
years. At the age of 20 he had come to the 
United States. 


From these brief excerpts from his his- 
tory, one can readily see why the patient 
should feel he could trust no one, and that 
in this discharge situation he was being 
forced to re-live earlier painful separation 
experiences and enforced independence. The 
worker recognized that this patient would 
find it hard to adjust to any new setting, no 
matter how ideal. 

The worker, foreseeing that the patient 
would be anxious and unhappy, accompanied 
him to the nursing home in order that she 
might share with him this new experience 
and give further proof of her understanding 
and readiness to help. The patient was 
extremely apprehensive and insisted on 
explicit directions from the physician and 
worker as to just what he could eat, how 
many minutes he could sit up, and so on. 
The worker, seeing this further evidence of 
his extreme dependency, told him that he 
might have the nurse telephone if he had 
further questions, and that she would visit 
four days later. 

Even in this condensed version, certain 
questions begin to form in our minds. Why 
is the wife so reluctant to make any plans 
that will include her husband? Does her 
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continued pessimism mean that she had pre- 
pared for his death rather than for his 
recovery? Is her anxiety related to uncon- 
scious death wishes? How much of this is 
the patient sensing? May this, in addition 
to his previous life experiences, be con- 
tributing to his depression? 

When the worker visited at the end of 
four days, although she had had telephone 
calls from the wife and nurse, she found the 
patient even more disturbed than she had 
anticipated. He said he had been unable to 
eat and sleep and knew he had lost a lot of 
ground at the nursing home. He poured out 
complaints about the home, his worries 
about himself, about his baby who was sick 
with a cold, and his wife who was over- 
working ; piling one worry on top of another 
until they seemed insurmountable. He felt 
now that he would probably never get well 
and that he would just continue “to be a 
burden.” He believed it would have been 
far better if he had died. 


The worker, for the first half hour or 
more, encouraged the patient to talk freely 
about these worries, feeling that mere ver- 
balization would help relieve his tension. 
She was most sympathetic, saying she had 
anticipated that he would be quite unhappy 
because he had been so concerned about 
leaving the hospital. She also understood 
his concern about not being able to eat and 
sleep, and his anxiety that he would grow 
worse as a result. She agreed to discuss 
with the nurse certain things that were dis- 
turbing him in an effort to have them 
changed, but encouraged him to believe he 
might be less unhappy as he became used to 
the house. 

It was agreed in the conversation that 
there was little he could do to help his wife 
with her problems and that perhaps the best 
thing was for him to live through each day 
as well as he could. The worker, realizing 
that the attention span of an anxious person 
is short, suggested that while he was so 
worried he probably would not be able to 
stick to any one thing long and that he 
shouldn’t try; but if he could make himself 
work a cross-word puzzle, concentrate on 
reading a short article, or follow a radio 
story, he might find that even such small 
achievements within his limitations would 
help him to be less restless. The patient 
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was calmer by the end of the hour and 
agreed to try to carry out these suggestions. 

The following is taken from the interview 
with the patient’s wife three days later and 
contributes greatly to the understanding of 
the total situation as it relates to the patient’s 
dependency : 


The wife asked what future plans would be best 
to make for the patient. The employer had indi- 
cated that their company might help her work out 
a plan. If Dr. B thought that several months in 
the South might be beneficial, the compariy might 
either transfer her to one of their southern labora- 
tories or help finance a plan whereby the patient 
could be boarded in a nursing home in the South. 
Her employer had said that they were well satis- 
fied with her work and that with a little more 
training she could be sent to a branch office to 
instruct new assistants. The wife thought patient 
was far more cheerful on bright days than on dark 
ones and that perhaps being in the South where he 
could have a good deal of sunshine might help him. 

The worker agreed but suggested that one had 
to think through many things that were involved, 
one being that if the patient went south to a con- 
valescent home alone he might be so lonely without 
her that the sunshine would have very little bene- 
ficial effect. 

The worker wondered if the wife could tell her 
a little more in regard to her own feelings about 
the whole situation. Had she been happy in the 
marriage, or was it a considerable strain on her 
and something that she would hesitate to face 
again? The worker suggested that the patient 
might be fearing his wife did not want to make a 
home for him. The patient, like many sick people, 
was almost childish in his demands for attention 
and affection. 

The wife said she did not want the worker to 
think she did not love the patient, because she did. 
He had been a good husband to her and the first 
years of their marriage had been happy ones. 
After he became sick and there was the baby, 
things became more and more difficult. He seemed 
to have no appreciation of how much she had to do 
and resented the time she spent in caring for the 
baby and the house. He resented it every time 
she took the baby out for an airing, or even left 
him for a short time to do her marketing. She 
thought sometimes that he was jealous of the 
baby. Even now when she took the baby over to 
see him he paid practically no attention to her. 
The worker replied that undoubtedly he was 
jealous of the baby, and asked if the wife could 
not understand why that might be. The wife 
wondered if perhaps it wasn’t because he had had 
such an unhappy childhood with so little affection. 
She said: “ He has no faith in anyone and at times 
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is even suspicious of me.” She could understand 
why he was jealous as she was practically the only 
one he had ever had who could give him love. 

The worker, feeling that the wife had enough 
insight and recognition of the various factors to 
accept some interpretation, explained that when 
people had had such a complete lack of affection in 
childhood they were just like a dry sponge soaking 
up love and demanding more. They had little or 
no ability to share because they had never experi- 
enced affection. The wife said that she had never 
thought much about that until recently, but she 
could see how people’s early lives affected them in 
later years. Perhaps because she saw that in 
Stephen, she was determined that her own baby 
should grow up with a different life. The worker 
thought it was natural that she should want to give 
a lot of affection to the child. However, if the 
patient were to get better he must share in that 
affection too. He was feeling quite left out of the 
whole situation now and even felt that he was a 
burden. For that reason he exaggerated the little 
things and worked himself into such a state that he 
could not eat or sleep. It was important to find 
some way to make him feel that he was essential 
to her and that he would become more so as he 
improved. The wife replied: “I never thought of 
it that way. I can see now why you say Dr. B 
cannot tell me definitely how Stephen will get 
along. It isn’t just medicine, is it?” Worker 
replied that medicine now would have little value. 
The wife said: “Then it’s all up to Stephen.” 
The worker explained that in a sense it was, 
although he could not help being the way he was 
and would not get well simply by being told that 
he must pull himself together. 

The wife said: “He is even jealous of my 
family. I see that now. He has felt that in some 
way they ought to find a place for him even if 
they had to sleep on the floor. It would never de, 
however, for him to go to live with them because 
they don’t like him. My father has never liked 
him and has always treated him very coldly. My 
mother does not dislike him so heartily, but she 
hasn’t much sympathy with his illness.” The 
worker said that she could see that the wife had 
so many things pulling at her now that it would 
be difficult to think through anything clearly. 

The wife said: “ You know, at times I feel as 
though I just want to run away. I would like to 
pick up my baby and go some place where nobody 
has ever known me.” The worker granted that 
this was a most natural feeling and that anyone 
in her situation might feel the same way. It was 
a good thing to be able to talk about this and to 
say just that. She had not run away, but if she 
did she would still worry, so perhaps the only 
solution was to accept the naturalness of these feel- 
ings and try to plan what she should do. 
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The wife said the worker could have no realiza- 
tion of how demanding the patient could be and 
cited other illustrations of his irritating and 
infantile behavior. She added: “ Perhaps Stephen 
will not get well and if he doesn’t I will have my 
baby to think of. I am making a success in my 
work and would be able to advance so that in 
time I could earn enough to care for the baby and 
give her the things I want her to have. If I 
should accept help from the Family Society in 
order to make a home for Stephen that would 
mean that I couldn't get the things I need for the 
baby or for Stephen either.” The worker sug- 
gested that the Family Society might put in a 
housekeeper who could look after the patient and 
the baby during the day in order that the wife 
might continue with her employment. The wife 
did not see how this plan could succeed and felt 
sure that if she did set up a home she would have 
to give up her employment. She said: “ Some- 
times I try to put myself in Stephen’s place and 
think how I would feel in a similar situation. I 
can understand that he is jealous of the fact that 
I am working, and at his place of employment too. 
I know I should be lonely lying there all day long 
with so little to occupy me. I try to understand 
how he feels and I do feel sorry for him.” The 
worker agreed with the wife that she had these 
two-way feelings about her husband and that they 
were understandable. On the one hand she be- 
came annoyed at his child-like behavior, but on 
the other she was fond of him and knew why he 
behaved in this way. Perhaps the only thing she 
could do was to accept the fact that she resented 
him at times without feeling too guilty about it. 
It was suggested that the worker might be able to 
help the husband also to recognize the demands 
he was making on his wife and to be a little less 
demanding. When the interview was terminated 
it was agreed that the wife would communicate 
with worker in a few days after she had had time 
to think things over further. 


Let us pause here to think diagnostically 
of the dependency of both the patient and 
his wife. This situation is in no way un- 
usual because illness so often does spotlight 
the neurotic needs of other members of the 
family as well as those of the patient. 
Although we do not know a great deal about 
the wife’s background we can speculate on 
what the marriage has meant to her. Prob- 
ably she was able to meet her own depend- 
ency needs by mothering the patient during 
their earlier years of marriage and in return 
being financially provided for. When the 
baby was born, the wife quite naturally 
found the baby more satisfying to mother 
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and consequently gave less affection to her 
husband. As long as he had the sense of 
achievement in his own work he could 
tolerate this without too great a sense of 
rivalry, but when he became ill his defenses 
were broken down and he was less able to 
combat the suspicion he undoubtedly had 
earlier that his wife loved the baby more 
than she did him. He was constantly trying 
to prove by his demanding behavior that he 
was more important than the child, but was 
beginning to sense that he was losing out, 
which greatly intensified his anxiety. He 
could recognize intellectually why his wife 
could not make a home for him, but emo- 
tionally he was feeling rejected and hurt. 
In the light of his childhood experiences this 
is understandable. 

One questions how much affection the 
wife retains for her husband. With the 
baby to mother and her work to give her a 
sense of achievement she may continue to 
feel her dependent husband is a burden. It 
was thought, however, that if she could be 
assured that her baby was receiving ade- 
quate care and if financial pressures could 
be decreased, she might feel less harassed 
and be able to give her husband more time 
and attention. 

Time does not permit a detailed résumé 
of case work steps. The plan eventually 
worked out was that the patient should re- 
main in the nursing home for the next few 
months with the medical social worker con- 
tinuing to see him. The Family Society 
took over the case work with the wife, pay- 
ing part of the expense of a full-time house- 
keeper. The employer started the wife on 
the intensive training course with the expec- 
tation of sending her to a branch office in 
the South when her training was completed. 


The medical social worker in her visits 
with the patient, which at first were made 
at the same time each week, tried not only to 
meet his dependency needs by being the 
supportive mother person, but also en- 
deavored to help him, as his capacity for it 
developed, to exert more control over the 
demands made on his wife. 


At first the patient showed his anxiety by dis- 
cussing himself and his illness almost exclusively. 
He found fault with his wife for not spending more 
time with him, accused the worker of becoming 
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tired of him when she suggested that in addition 
to seeing her regularly he might like an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the family situation with the 
worker from the Family Society, complained about 
his lack of visitors at first, then that he had too 
many. He made constant demands on the worker, 
wanting her approval before making even the 
slightest changes in his daily schedule. The 
worker accepted the patient’s need for dependence 
and utilized the interviews to help him gain some 
superficial insight. 

At one of the later interviews, a friend was 
visiting the patient when worker arrived. The 
worker had the impression that the patient was a 
little resentful at having this visit interrupted, so 
urged the friend to remain, but he left. The 
patient seemed to want to discuss the details of his 
activity, but at the same time seemed a little 
annoyed at himself for believing he should do so. 
He said he did not think so much about the way 
he was feeling any more, and that at times he was 
able to get away from that, then the worker would 
ask him questions and he would become upset. 
The worker suggested that perhaps it was unnec- 
essary for her to visit so frequently since he was 
making progress and Dr. B had said he could 
gradually increase his activity. He was told some 
of the things he might add each week without the 
worker’s indicating specifically what he might do 
next week and the week after. The patient grew 
quite disturbed at this conversation, asking how 
anyone would know then if he was doing too 
much. The worker suggested that if he rested 
whenever he was tired and kept his daily tempera- 
ture chart as he had been doing, there was no 
danger in adding further activity. The patient 
said complainingly that before he had been told 
just what he could do. He said: “When you 
called up about a week ago and said I might take 
one trip a day to the bathroom, I was as excited 
and delighted as a child being granted a special 
privilege.” The worker made no reply, and after 
a moment the patient said: “I guess it is just as 
though I were a child tied to my mother's apron 
strings. I am afraid to take responsibility for 
myself. I want you to tell me just what I can do 
each week.” The worker commented that it did 
seem a little like that, but that perhaps now he 
could take more responsibility. The patient was 
quite cheerful during the rest of the interview, 
discussing what he had been reading, and so on. 
He willingly accepted her suggestion that she 
would telephone in a week rather than visit, and 
if everything was going smoothly she would not 
come again for two weeks. 


This interview showed some rebellious- 
ness on the part of the patient at his de- 
pendency—an indication of growth—and 
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was the first sign that he might be ready to 
be less dependent. He had gained weight 
and was now in much better health gen- 
erally, sitting up for several hours a day, 
and taking a little exercise, which in itself 
would lead one to expect him to be less 
dependent. He accused the worker of fos- 
tering his dependency by complaining that 
she encouraged him to talk about himself 
when he no longer wanted to, but on the 
other hand when it was suggested that he 
might take more responsibility for himself 
he became apprehensive. It is interesting 
that in this interview the patient was able 
to put into words some recognition of the 
role the worker had played. If one had 
tried earlier to give him such an interpreta- 
tion it would only have increased his 
anxiety. Instead, the worker had had to 
assume this role until such time as he might 
gain some insight and be physically and 
emotionally ready to give it up. It is essen- 
tial that a worker not fear dependency, but 
it is also important that it not be fostered 
longer than necessary. One wonders if the 
worker could not have gone a bit further in 
this interview in pointing out the basis for 
his fear and the reasons for his unwilling- 
ness to take responsibility. 

The worker continued to visit the patient 
at two-week intervals until he left, three 
months after his hospital discharge, for the 
South. Now, a year later, the patient is 
feeling well and is back at his job with the 
B Company. Nothing, however, is known 
of his marital adjustment. 

We can see in this case, as we can in 
many similar case situations, how illness 
crystallized the already existing neuroses. 
Prior to illness this patient’s needs had been 
sublimated to a large degree, but when he 
was thrown into a helpless state with attend- 
ing regression, his neurotic needs became 
evident. One can only speculate as to how 
well he might have done had not case work 
help been available. It would appear that 
his convalescence might have been slower 
and even more stormy and that the rela- 
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tionship with his wife, which was already 
jeopardized, might have been broken. In 
summary, it is thought that the social worker 
contributed in meeting the needs of patient 
and wife in several ways of which the four 
most essential are: (1) The relationship 
afforded the patient an opportunity to drain 
off his anxiety, making it possible to gain 
some insight into his dependency. In time 
he was able to become less childish in his 
demands. (2) The worker, through her 
contacts, served as a link between the physi- 
cian and the patient, thus making him feel 
that his medical treatment was being care- 
fully supervised and so giving him greater 
security. (3) The supportive case work 
relationship with the worker in the Family 
Society, as well as material assistance given, 
relieved the wife’s anxiety, enabling her to 
give more time and attention to her husband. 
(4) The interest of the employer and fellow 
employees was utilized to increase the pa- 
tient’s interest in things outside himself and 
to give him a sense of status. 

Dependency is a part of all illness. Dur- 
ing illness everyone is permitted to give up 
responsibility and behave in a passive man- 
ner. Willingness or unwillingness to give in 
to authority is an essential element of treat- 
ment and cure. But in most instances when 
this dependency period is too prolonged it 
becomes detrimental to the personality of the 
individual. When the dependency is un- 
usually marked or gives promise of being 
unduly prolonged we must, by studying the 
total situation, try to understand what neu- 
rotic needs the illness is meeting and what 
substitutes might be available and acceptable 
to the patient. Only as they are found and 
are made palatable will the patient accept 
them. For some persons, as we know, sub- 
stitutes cannot be found, in which case they 
may go on through life with patterns of ill- 
ness. As our case work skill enables us to 
find and use intensive case work relation- 
ships and environmental substitutes wisely, 
we shall become an increasingly valuable 
adjunct to the medical setting. 
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The Impact of the War on Family Life 


I. Reactions to Change and Crises’ 


FrieEDA RoMALIS 


URING the spring months of this year, 
a group of social workers in our com- 
munity met to study “ The Impact of the 
War and Defense Efforts upon Civilian 
Morale as Seen by Social Workers in Clients 
and Their Families.” We felt that the cur- 
rent crisis was producing effects on clients 
of the community agencies and that, while 
these effects could only rarely be clearly 
recognized, a study was timely and should be 
undertaken. 

Case workers from public and private 
family and child care agencies, the American 
Red Cross Home Service Department and 
Vocational Counseling Service, the Trav- 
elers’ Aid Society, and the medical social 
service agencies took part. The group was 
led by Dr. E. Van Norman Emery of the 
faculty of the George Warren Brown School 
of Social Work of Washington University. 

It was planned that each worker in the 
group would be responsible for bringing in 
situations that arose in her agency. It soon 
became apparent that agency function and 
place in the community had a good deal of 
effect on the number and types of situations 
that were available. By the nature of their 
function, the Travelers’ Aid Society and the 
American Red Cross Home Service Depart- 
ment had the largest number of clear-cut 
war connected cases to contribute. Many of 
the workers from other agencies were pre- 
vented by circumstances and other responsi- 
bilities from searching out cases that might 
have been available. The group became 
aware, however, that possibly an agency’s 
being settled into a function might prevent 
its recognition of certain types of situations 
that were present in the case load. The 
group asked, “Is this war crisis an oppor- 
tunity for case work which is not being 
fully utilized?” “ Will the function of the 
agencies be changed to meet changing 
conditions?” 

The following criteria were set up for the 
selection of cases: Only situations directly 


* Parts II and III will follow in early issues of 
Tue Famity. 
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related to the war or the war effort were 
considered, that is, cases in which the pre- 
cipitating factor could be specifically identi- 
fied, described and classified as something 
which was related to a particular phase of 
the total war effort, and which might repre- 
sent a deprivation or traumatic experience 
with which the individual was unable to 
cope. In many cases, the precipitating fac- 
tor might be assumed to represent a deficit 
which might be made good, at least in part, 
if it could be recognized. 


The group suggested several types of pre- 
cipitating factors: (1) the loss of libidinal 
or ego-supports, such as the loss of father, 
husband, or son upon whom one has been 
dependent in one way or another, the loss of 
an important relative or friend, rejection by 
the army or industry, disablement by war 
or industry, loss of income through taxes, 
business losses, and so on, or a multiplicity 
of minor deprivations or discomforts, such 
as, for example, rationing; (2) added bur- 
dens, real or emotional, such as added work 
demands, living near an army camp or a 
new war industry, earning one’s own living 
in the absence of father, son, or husband, 
and the assumption of responsibilities for- 
merly carried by another; (3) emotional 
wounds, such as a child “ gone wrong” in 
the army or in industry, interrupted am- 
bitions (vocational or educational), or 
family estrangements due to absence; (4) 
catastrophic events, such as bombing, inva- 
sion, or sabotage; (5) disorganizing crises 
(social or economical or industrial in 
nature), such as those accompanying the 
uprooting of migratory workers or families, 
or refugees from other countries, evacuation 
of children, collapse of business or employ- 
ment in ways beyond one’s own control, or 
emotional upsets caused by war news or 
propaganda coming over the radio, in news- 
papers, or in other ways. (It was noted in 
this connection that many of the problems 
arising out of some of these items would 
demand action on the part of governmental 
agencies, but that many aspects might also 
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need skilful individual service.) It was 
recognized that the situation was a changing 
one, that as the war progressed the type of 
precipitating factor would change, and that 
the St. Louis situation was undoubtedly dif- 
ferent from that in other parts of the country. 

In an exploratory study we felt it wise to 
seek out a fairly wide range of problems 
wherein individuals were seen to be laboring 
under various degrees of incapacity or dis- 
organization. The best criteria for the 
moment were felt to be emotional reactions 
or behavior which were wasteful or contrary 
to a realistic war effort; or emotional pre- 
occupations, reluctance, or incapacities which 
were detrimental to the individual or his 
positive part in the total war effort. 

Although it was felt that the English ex- 
perience was not directly related to case 
work as practiced in this country, we thought 
it well to know something of the problems 
that were being met there. From the Eng- 
lish experience, it was found that the types 
of people that might come to our attention 
would probably fall into one of several dif- 
ferent groups: (1) Seriously disorganized 
characters who were well on the way to a 
crisis when the special war situation occurred 
so that the war effort only provided the cur- 
rent setting for the crisis, which inevitably 
would have occurred anyway; (2) less seri- 
ously disorganized characters in which the 
precipitating factor appeared definitely to 
alter the course the individual’s illness was 
pursuing ; (3) persons with minor character 
disturbances who developed acute episodes 
of one type or another that were definitely 
related to the precipitating factor; (4) per- 
sons with varying degrees of character dis- 
turbances who seized upon one or another 
special aspect of the war situation to act out 
certain fantasies, sometimes taking the form 
of delinquent or criminal behavior. 


One way of approaching the clinical ma- 
terial that was brought in was to attempt to 
identify and describe the exact nature of the 
emotional problem the individual found him- 
self‘unable to solve. From this point of 
view, the emotional reaction or behavior 
which we defined as the problem would be 
considered as an attempt to find a way out 
of an unbearable situation or impasse which 
was brought about by the impact of the pre- 
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cipitating factor upon the particular char- 
acter structure. 

The advantage of this approach is that it 
attempts to state the dynamic relationship 
between (a) the basic character formation 
and (b) the resulting emotional reaction or 
behavior. A different way of stating this 
point of view would be to say that most 
well organized individuals live their lives in 
a relatively effective way so that they are 
able to see, meet, and solve the problems 
their lives presents. Usually when confronted 
with some difficulty, they will be able to 
choose among several more or less desirable 
solutions. Hence, they are not likely to be 
faced with an impasse or insoluble problem 
unless the situation that confronts them is 
really catastrophic. It is then, of course, 
quite possible that they may show disorgan- 
ized emotional reactions and unrealistic be- 
havior. With this idea in mind, we tried to 
discover why the characters we studied were 
unable to find some more realistic solution 
to the problem presented by the precipitat- 
ing factor, and why the less desirable solu- 
tion was more or less inevitable. 

As cases began to come in, it became 
more and more evident that the persons in- 
volved seemed to be taken off guard. Re- 
gardless of their type of reaction or the 
nature of their problem, people seemed sur- 
prised, if not startled or terrified, by what 
had occurred. In many cases, it seemed 
obvious that they either did not anticipate 
the situation that occurred or preferred to 
believe in something else than what actually 
did occur, often blinding themselves to 
realistic possibilities. For example, a woman 
who married a soldier was taken off guard 
when he was moved closer to the scene of 
hostilities and then stated she had thought 
he would remain for a long time where he 
had been. 

The inability to face and anticipate the 
probabilities inherent in the reality of the 
situation seemed to be the rule in the cases 
studied. Either the clients did not see these 
possibilities or probabilities or else, seeing 
them, they dismissed them in favor of some 
idea about the situation that was more favor- 
able. They clung to a fantasy as a substi- 
tute for or as a protection against a reality 
which, when it occurred, took them by 
surprise. 
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When they abandoned belief in the pur- 
pose inherent in the reality, or in fear fled 
from it and insisted upon maintaining their 
fantasies, they found themselves in a further 
predicament. All their plans and expecta- 
tions had followed the direction of their 
fantasies. They had made no plans based 
upon the possibility or probability of the real 
situation. Hence, when the unexpected 
event occurred, they had no plan for meeting 
it or their changed situation. They were 
taken off guard and were both surprised and 
resentful. In addition to this, they often felt 
humiliated, cheated, and undone by those 
forces, persons, or powers which had so 
rudely shattered their fantasies and suddenly 
caused them to be confronted by a situation 
with which they were unprepared to cope. 

Actually, the event that had upset their 
plans often brought them a deprivation and 
added responsibility or a need for sacrifice. 
These eventualities in themselves were pain- 
ful and might even be terrifying, and because 
of failure to anticipate such results, the 
clients found themselves without any safe- 
guards against the sudden impact of their 
disillusionment. They had not been able to 
brace themselves, as it were, against its force 
and felt “caught” without defenses or re- 
sources. They tended to feel much more 
impoverished and more endangered than 
they really were. All in all, the degree of 
their panic or surprise was proportionate to 
the degree of their denial of the possibilities 
inherent in their reality or to the relative 
tenacity with which they clung to their pre- 
ferred fantasy. 

With those clients who remained most 
upset this panic of surprise seemed to per- 
sist. It was as though they continued to 
refuse to accept the surprising shattering of 
their fantasies and became fixated on the 
traumatic event, fighting against taking 
account of it as a reality rather than address- 
ing themselves to the facts which the 
traumatic event had precipitated. In this 
predicament, it is understandable that they 
would insistently try to undo the trauma and 
recapture or regain the state before the 
trauma in which their fantasy was still an 
unshattered reality. The simplest example 
of this is the upset dependent mother, wife, 
or father who fights for the furlough or dis- 
charge of a son or husband from the Army. 
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Thus far in our study, those individuals 
who were most persistently “ stuck” in the 
panic of the surprise seemed to be the most 
passive characters whose expectations of 
gratifications at the hands of others were 
strongest. They reacted as though all 
would be lost if they could not regain the 
object of their former gratification. In con- 
trast to this, one saw individuals who were 
temporarily upset but who rapidly regained 
their self-possession. In these cases there 
was often the normal momentary upset over 
the loss, surprise, or need for adaptation but 
the manner in which they brought them- 
selves to an agency’s attention was totally 
different from the former group. The latter 
were usually endeavoring to do something 
about the situation after having accepted it 
as an accomplished fact, and in the pursuit of 
their activity toward making an adaptation 
they encountered some obstacle which mo- 
mentarily stirred again some of their earlier 
feelings of panic. In general, they were 
more active than passive, they had accepted 
the new facts of the situation and were 
directing their energies to doing what they 
might about it. They tended to be more 
generous, giving, kindly persons who in 
several cases were frustrated in their attempts 
to do for or give to someone else. For 
example, a mother was very upset when she 
had difficulties in sending money to her 
soldier son who was about to leave for the 
Orient. In contrast, the individuals more 
persistently fixated in the panic of surprise 
often came to the attention of other persons 
with a demand that the others drop what 
they were doing and enlist their efforts in 
the service of assisting the upset individuals 
to re-establish the more pleasant state of 
affairs existing before the traumatic event 
which surprised them. One group invested 
their energies in endeavoring to regain a 
past security, while the other group struggled 
towards a new security in the future, even 
if this meant finding substitutes for lost 
gratifications and taking on new responsi- 
bilities or perhaps new sacrifices. If the 
more upset group attempted to pursue this 
course, their fears, terror, and panic tended 
to increase. Hence, they saw no hope in 
this direction; as one woman put it, “ My 
daughter and I will die.” In their panic, 
the anticipation of any new future adapta- 
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tion was associated with fantasies of unbear- 
able things to come—unbearable frustrations, 
sacrifices, and burdens, as well as further 
unkind demands, tyrannies and even cruel- 
ties or tortures imposed upon them by 
powerful outside forces, with which they 
felt unable to cope because of their unpre- 
paredness and helplessness. 

Such persons commonly had never used 
those means of self-dependency and self- 
protection which now could stand them in 
good stead. They had achieved a high de- 
gree of self-protection but only within the 
shelter of the family. Often it had taken the 
form of demanding that others protect them. 
Their lives had commonly been lived under 
circumstances which had caused them to 
believe that protectiveness was an innate 
quality of the reality that surrounded them. 
Hence, when this protectiveness ceased, they 
felt outraged—feeling that these outside 
forces had no right to treat them thus. 


It seemed evident that a good many of 
the problems that arose could have been 
ameliorated if the relatives and dependents 
had had the knowledge of the kind of things 
that make up a soldier’s life, such as where 
he is apt to be, the kind of regulations that 
may limit his various activities, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he may be inacces- 
sible to relatives. Many people apparently 
reacted to a soldier’s going into the army as 
though he were going on an ordinary vaca- 
tion, expecting to see him soon and to have 
letters from him frequently, assuming that 
any unsettled matters might be taken up 
with him and completed at almost any time. 
Part of this undoubtedly arose from a dis- 
inclination to face the seriousness of the war 
and of a soldier’s part in it. Much of it, 
however, is due to the fact that war is a new 
thing in our country and Americans have 
not developed a truly realistic way of think- 
ing about it or of coping with the kind of 
situations that it may precipitate for them. 

On the other hand, this same general 
situation holds for the new soldiers. The 
soldier, in addition to having unfinished 
business, has his whole new adaptation to a 
new life and his own fears and fantasies with 
which to cope. 

It therefgre occurred to us that it might 
be helpful for both the soldier and his family 
to receive specific information about the type 


of situations they are likely to meet and how 
to keep in touch with each other. (It was 
planned to call this to the attention of the 
local draft board, but since the Army has 
made new regulations whereby inductees 
are given a furlough during which time they 
may complete their unfinished business, this 
has become unnecessary. ) 

There was some discussion of how to gain 
access to a client quickly. No significant 
access can be gained to another human being 
without a fairly precise comprehension of 
his feelings as he experienced them. The 
client may or may not be able to verbalize 
his predominant feelings. The worker may 
or may not be able to guess the precise 
nature of them, but unless she can, a good 
relationship is not likely to be established. 
Usually these feelings are already revealed 
if one is attentive to his manner, tone of 
voice, and method of unfolding his story. 
Sometimes it can be immediately deduced 
from the nature of his demand or request. 
Other times it is buried with the part of the 
story that he is too reluctant to tell volun- 
tarily but without which his situation as 
described will not hold together. 

The facts of a situation and the client’s 
emotional reactions are ordinarily presumed 
to be completely relevant to each other in 
the absence of identifiable psychopathology. 
Usually this relationship is relatively simple 
and clear. However, many feelings or ad- 
mixtures of feeling are only comprehensible 
when a chronological sequence of events is 
taken into account. It is a great mistake 
for the worker to let the client think she 
understands when she does not. It is far 
better to say, “I am not sure that I under- 
stand”’ and ask the client to re-state the 
situation until all points are clear and 
hold together emotionally. At times these 
sequences involve a considerable lapse of 
time and often several other dramatic per- 
sonae. For example, a son’s going to war 
may produce limited emotional reactions until 
a husband becomes ill. A girl’s difficulties 
with her family may not become a catas- 
trophe until she is deserted by her husband. 
It is therefore important to follow sequences 
of events closely, while at the same time one 
relates the quality of the effects or mixture of 
effects to the events in their proper chrono- 
logical sequences. Often the careful scrutiny 
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of the client’s verbatim statements will ma- 
terially aid in the process. Very often, 
however, the client’s immediate predicament 
and his emotional reactions to it cannot be 
fully understood without reference to the 
intermediate events that lead back to his 
circumstances, situation, and way of life 
previous to the current predicament. 


How far it may be necessary to proceed 
in this direction will depend to a consider- 
able degree on the presence or absence of 
definite psychopathology. In_ transitory 
emotional upsets, sufficient background ma- 
terial is necessary to establish the fact of 
transiency and to gain a general impression 
of the general type of the client’s character. 
When the upset is definitely psychopatho- 
logical, the background material is essential 
to establish this fact and to place the current 
reaction in its proper setting. If any kind 
of psychotherapeutic procedure is to be 
undertaken, it is usually necessary to follow 
the problems related to the client’s emotional 
development back to the factors influencing 
their development in early childhood. This 
development is related to the client’s projec- 
tions into the future. 

Unless one secures access to the client 
immediately following the development of 
his present predicament, the client will al- 
ready have elaborated on his situation by 
thinking about it, studying it, developing 
plans, conjuring up fantasies about it, in- 
cluding all the things that he fears might 
happen, as well as a myriad of things he 
would like to do about it. If his feelings 
about the situation are fairly strong and per- 
sistent, he will likely be preoccupied with 
them. This leads to elaborate fantasy for- 
mations in which he may find consolation or 
which may take on forms that paralyze him 
with fright or put him into a panic of terror. 
Each client will tend to have his own par- 
ticular patterns and these are most likely to 
be determined by the experience of his early 
childhood. 

Even if his reactions are relatively tran- 
sient in character, he is almost certain to 
have strong feelings about the future and 
these feelings are almost certain to take on 
a more or less definite dramatic content. 
These fears and fantasies will usually not be 
communicated to the worker unless she has 
succeeded in gaining a fairly complete access 
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to the client. The gaining of this access and 
the communication of the fantasies make a 
very auspicious beginning toward his mas- 
tery of these fears. It is only then that the 
rational and irrational elements are likely to 
become separated so that the client can dis- 
miss the latter and courageously face, rather 
than try to suppress, the former. 

In addition to dealing with the fears, it is 
desirable to understand any realistic plans 
the client may have under consideration as 
well as his conceptions of how he or the 
worker may aid in the amelioration of his 
situation. His plans may be good or they 
may have grown out of his unrealistic fan- 
tasies to such a degree as to make them 
unwise. 

The group did not intend at any time to 
make anything other than a cursory study of 
the case situations that were brought in. 
There was not time and, in most cases, the 
situations were not well enough known for 
us to be able to get into the deeper under- 
lying causes for a good deal of the behavior. 
We followed the method outlined above 
and felt for our purpose it was satisfactory. 
The course began less than three months 
after Pearl Harbor and it was necessary to 
meet the situations happening right then. 
The workers in the group found it extremely 
helpful to be meeting together and exploring 
the whole range of problems that were occur- 
ring rather than only the types of situations 
that were coming to their particular agencies. 
It was extremely helpful, also, to have a 
psychiatrist leading the group who could 
contribute from his total experience a good 
deal of assistance in dealing with emotional 
crises. American case work has little ex- 
perience of its own to go on, and it was use- 
ful, therefore, to have the psychiatrist’s 
experience as well as the English experience 
to depend upon. 

As the discussion group reached an end 
and adjourned for the summer with the plan 
to resume in the fall, it was found that the 
cases discussed had fallen primarily into 
two groups—cases of love affairs with sol- 
diers and cases of mother-son relationships. 
These will be discussed more specifically in 
two following articles. All the situations 
studied had been cases of demoralization due 
to a war-precipitated factor; conversely 
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stated, our emphasis had been on morale in 
the families of our clients. The group felt 
that while no definitive conclusions could be 
reached on the basis of a brief and super- 
ficial study such as this had been, it was 
possible, nevertheless, that the material 
might be useful to other workers meeting 
like situations and that it might even be used 
as material for groups of volunteers who 
might be called on to help the present group 


in this crisis. As this project covered a wide 
range of community agencies, we felt we had 
had a fair sampling of what types of situa- 
tions the early war situation was causing for 
the client group. We felt also that it was 
sufficiently clear that case work had some- 
thing to offer to these people, and that pos- 
sibly out of the case work experience might 
come a new orientation for agencies and 
community planning. 


The Treatment of Indebtedness Problems 


MAbDELINE U. Moore 


ROBLEMS of indebtedness as seen in 

the family agency may be grouped into 
three categories. In the first group are 
clients who contract debts to meet an acute 
emergency or to cover a chronic deficit in 
the budget by consolidating bills. As a rule, 
these are families on marginal income, 
though the wage may be high in relation to 
industry but may be the only income for a 
large number of dependents. In this group 
of cases money is usually borrowed for 
necessities. There is often considerable 
anxiety which interferes with the manage- 
ment of the budget, but the reality strains 
are more serious than the personality prob- 
lems. The distinguishing feature is the 
reality of the needs and the absence of exces- 
sive neurotic difficulties in the use of money. 


The second group of cases comprises 
those clients whose borrowing is more 
affected by emotional factors and disturbed 
family relationships. This is a broader cate- 
gory and by study further diagnostic criteria 
might be developed. Here, for example, are 
families in which unsound borrowing occurs 
only once or twice, as well as families where 
borrowing is habitual and takes on many of 
the characteristics of an addiction. The pur- 
pose for which money is borrowed may be 
fantastic or the use eccentric. 


A.woman whose husband’s $38 wage was already 
reduced by a weekly reduction of $3.80 garnishee 
for an earlier delinquent loan, signed a contract for 
$60 worth of aluminum on the day that a second 
judgment was brought against her husband for 
defaulting on a loan from an industrial bank. She 
turned in most of her kitchen utensils as a down 


payment although many of them were in good con- 
dition, receiving in their place a block of equip- 
ment, some of which was not essential, and all of 
it priced high in terms of the market, as well as 
overloaded with credit charges. Later she recog- 
nized that her action was motivated by bitterness 
against the added reduction of her husband's wage 
through the second judgment, and her anger when 
she realized the years of hardship during which 
she had no freedom in spending. 


A man with professional training, who was re- 
peatedly refused employment because of his age and 
frail health, borrowed $200 to finance a trip to 
another city where he believed he might have 
better employment opportunities, though he had no 
connections there and no realistic basis for his 
optimism. He secured a co-signer who did not 
understand his situation. As he was without re- 
sources the client used $100 for the trip, setting 
aside the additional $100 to pay interest on the 
loan, realizing he could not meet monthly repay- 
ments of principal. 

A woman who was in a serious marital conflict, 
but unable to come to a decision as to whether she 
would leave her husband, made a succession of 
jewelry purchases on the instalment plan, with the 
intention of using the jewelry as security upon 
which she could realize money quickly should she 
decide to separate from her husband, realizing that 
if she separated there might be delay in securing 
support from him. 


In many of the families in this group of 
cases, the wives have had remunerative 
work prior to marriage, and a fair amount 
of freedom in spending. They often have 
difficulty in making choices and saying 
“no” to their children’s demands. They 


consciously or unconsciously resent the lack 
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of margin in the family budget and their 
limited control over it. They are critical of 
their husband’s poor wage-earning capacity. 
When feeling flares up around this they 
often act impulsively. Their borrowing is 
seldom to meet personal needs, but often for 
the satisfaction of purchasing; especially of 
providing household equipment, furniture or 
labor-saving devices, and special opportuni- 
ties for children. Often when discussing 
debts, the client expresses rejection or over- 
indulgence of the children. The men in this 
group of families often become involved in 
debt after a quarrel, or following an alco- 
holic spree or some other disturbing be- 
havior. The break in relationship is par- 
tially healed through gifts of watches or 
other jewelry bought on time, or of cash for 
new clothing or a sewing machine. The 
distinguishing feature is that the reality need 
is less a factor in the borrowing than is the 
emotional situation that prompts it or inter- 
feres with practical handling of the credit 
obligation. 

The third group of cases comprises those 
in which the clients show more frankly de- 
linquent tendencies and contract debts with 
little or no intention of meeting the obliga- 
tion. Here there is a more deliberate 
maneuvering of legal and social resources, 
with the client’s clearer understanding of his 
rights and of the legal relief he is entitled to. 
Here, also, there is much more irresponsible 
behavior in relation to borrowing, such as 
offering goods purchased on the instalment 
plan as collateral for loans. Clients in this 
category enjoy giving the credit agency the 
run-around. They usually become panicky 
only when they realize that some of the 
penalties will be invoked and that they are 
more enforcible than the clients had let 
themselves believe. Their delinquent be- 
havior is reinforced by inadequate credit 
investigations and by certain unsound pro- 
cedures followed in adjusting delinquent 
accounts that help this kind of personality 
evade facing actual incapacity to manage 
obligations. The distinguishing feature is 
the conscious exploitation of the credit 
agencies. 


First Diagnostic Category 


The following case is an example of a 
family burdened with excessive debts that 
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have developed out of the client’s attempt to 
meet pressing reality needs: 

Man 42, woman 38, six children, ranging from 
3 to 12; man employed 15 years, present wage, $32 
a week (minus $1.20 for Social Security and insur- 
ance) ; income at the time of marriage $23 a week. 
Present income covers the family minimum needs, 
except that the rent allowance is too small for an 
adequate apartment; allowance for medical care is 
less than 50¢ weekly and there is no provision for 
recreation, savings, or emergency needs. 

The family applied because the man’s worry over 
his inability to handle pressing creditors was inter- 
fering with his functioning on the job. He was in 
debt for $720.40. The loan situation was as fol- 
lows: Original loan for $100 was taken out in 
1928 to cover cost of medical care for mother and 
baby—the latter, an extremely frail, premature 
child, was under the care of a doctor continuously 
during her first year. Payments on the loan were 
sustained. A second loan was taken out two years 
later for further medical care for the child and to 
consolidate a few bills, as the family had begun to 
run an undetected deficit. In the meantime the 
wife’s sister, a widow, moved into the home with 
her two children and remained for nearly a year. 
In 1934 an added responsibility had to be met, that 
of contributing to the care of the man’s diabetic 
mother. A third loan was taken out—this time 
for $300. The family reduced its standards of 
living in an attempt to meet this credit obligation. 
During 1938 and 1939 the family had a succession 
of illnesses—two children had pneumonia, one 
whooping cough, and the father had a severe attack 
of pneumonia. Though the man paid on the 1934 
loan, it dragged on for five years, accumulating 
interest on the delinquent principal and interest. 
In 1940, because of an accumulation of bills to 
physicians, druggists, and grocer, the man took a 
second loan with an industrial bank. This transac- 
tion involved the sum of $300 with an interest rate 
of approximately 12 per cent and monthly pay- 
ments of $20. The family actually received only 
$93.45 after the discount, insurance, and some of 
the delinquent payments on the former loan were 
deducted. During this period the man’s brother 
became unemployed. He, his wife, and one child 
moved temporarily into the home. His furniture 
had been bought on the instalment plan, and the 
client, to prevent repossession of the beds and also 
to meet the added household expenses, refinanced 
the old loan of $300 at a cost of $20.46 a month 
for 18 months. From this transaction when press- 
ing bills were paid the family had $55. Part of this 
sum was used as a down payment on the winter’s 
coal supply purchased on a time-payment plan of 
$10 a month. The family came to the agency’s 
attention five months later, when faced with evic- 
tion and a threat of garnishment. 








Upon study, this family was found to be 
stable and well integrated except for its 
serious debt involvements. The family pre- 
sented no signs of breakdown, although 
several members were found to be in very 
poor physical condition due chiefly to 
undernourishment. 


The man, a quiet unaggressive person, was a 
steady and reliable worker in a routine job, one 
which required dependability in terms of time and 
money. The woman, who at first appeared fretful 
and unresponsive, was a good housekeeper and 
homemaker, except as she was handicapped by her 
preoccupation with the indebtedness. There was 
strong family feeling, not only between the parents 
and between them and the children, but also 
toward relatives. The client’s feeling of responsi- 
bility toward relatives seemed to grow out of the 
fact that he had been orphaned at an early age and 
his home was maintained for him by his older 
siblings. The woman’s father deserted when she 
was ten and she was placed in a home for depend- 
ent children where she remained until she was 15. 
They attached great importance to paying their 
own way. They did not think of using clinics or 
public hospitals when ill, nor of encouraging their 
relatives to apply for relief when unable to support 
themselves. They looked upon the man’s capacity 
to borrow as an asset which obliged him to assume 
responsibilities, not recognizing that reductions in 
living standards and severe emotional strains would 
be the consequence. 

The family did not expect the agency to pull it 
out of this situation, although both the man and 
woman were in acutely anxious states. While they 
did not fully understand what was involved in a 
garnishee, it was a threat to their plans for self- 
dependence, as well as a disgrace and admission of 
failure. 


In situations of this kind the need for 
money is pressing. How it is given and the 
client’s understanding of why it is given 
have much to do with focusing the situation 
as a case work problem rather than a finan- 
cial transaction. These clients are active on 
their own behalf and often too ready to take 
on responsibilities beyond their capacity. 
Their fears of financial dependency stand in 
the way of normal protection of their re- 
sources. The case worker’s interpretation 
to the client of his problem and his need for 
relief is important as a treatment step. It 
frequently leads the client to a re-evaluation 
of his situation and of attitudes that have 
brought about the acute difficulty. In this 
category where, to be sure, emotional factors 
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influence the use of money, but the person- 
ality and emotional problems are not suffi- 
ciently severe to prevent the client from 
taking hold of a realistic plan, a direct treat- 
ment approach is effective. Often, for the 
first time, the client faces his financial situ- 
ation, including his concern about his job 
and his fear he may fail as a provider for 
his family. When he examines his situation 
and sees the consequences of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, as in this case where nearly 
one-third of the monthly income was frozen 
into fixed expenditures, he readily under- 
stands that what he can do in regard to the 
present need is related to how he has 
handled his situation in the past and will be 
highly significant in terms of his and his 
family’s future. 

Usually relief is needed, and in some 
instances in substantial amounts, as in the 
case cited above, in order to prevent further 
expensive drains on the family budget by 
high interest costs. The way in which relief 
was used to supplement other resources 
available to the clients is shown in the fol- 
lowing description of the treatment around 
the economic problem: 

Both the man and wife participated in working 
out necessary adjustments to manage their debts. 
The old loan of $300, on which the client had paid 
irregularly for over six years a total amount well 
in excess of principal and reasonable interest, was 
liquidated by a small loan company through a lump 
sum payment of $40 to cover outstanding delin- 
quencies. The industrial bank loan of $300 was 
refinanced through a commercial bank at a much 
lower rate of interest, thus enabling the man to 
clear up his obligation to the industrial bank and 
reduce monthly payments from $20 to $10. 

An insurance adjustment released $40 in cash. 
The man earned $80 through special work arranged 
by his company on his free time. The family was 
helped to find an apartment which was more ade- 
quate in size, and in return for some slight service 
from the woman (chiefly being on call to receive 
packages) at a lower rent than they had been pay- 
ing. The agency gave relief for moving expenses 
and the first month’s rent. An adjustment on the 
furniture was worked out with the instalment com- 
pany. The beds and two kitchen chairs were 
retained. The company repossessed what re- 
mained. This transaction cost $33 and the account 
was closed out. 

Total relief for the above adjustments was $98. 
The remaining indebtedness was $232.65, including 
the newly discounted loan referred to above to be 
paid off at the rate of $10 a month for 14 months, 
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and a bill of $85 for coal, to be paid at the rate 
of $8 a month according to an agreement with the 
company. 

The adjustments were worked out over a period 
of four months although treatment of the family 
continued for 16 months. In handling these finan- 
cial transactions, the man kept careful track of 
repayments, noting amounts paid for principal and 
for interest. Once the plan got under way the 
woman became less anxious and harassed. She 
kept strict accounts of her expenditures and gained 
a real sense of satisfaction through working out 
her own guides to spending for food, clothing, and 
incidentals. 


Relief in these situations is handled with 
an interpretative, educational approach. A 
client’s self-reliance and initiative are uti- 
lized to help him reorient himself to his 
actual social and economic situation. The 
family comes to see, for example, that in the 
absence of medical resources within its 
income, the use of clinics lies within reason- 
able standards of independence; and that 
some of the disadvantages a person may find 
in using a clinic rather than a private physi- 
cian are more than offset by the discomforts 
he suffers through the drains on his income 
from unwise borrowing. 

Families find also that it is possible to get 
some grasp of what loan charges are. 
Through a new interest in and better under- 
standing of budget management the man 
and woman can test whether they are in a 
position to carry any credit, and if so how 
to secure the least expensive kind. The 
diagnostic study of the personalities, the 
family relationships, the man’s interest in his 


' work and adjustment on the job, the 


woman’s interest in and understanding of her 
children, and her capacity as a homemaker, 
guides the case worker in working out the 
necessary practical steps. Such a study of 
the indebtedness problem in the light of the 
total family situation reveals as would no 
study of the debts alone, the strengths which 
the client may use to extricate himself from 
this burden. 


Second Diagnostic Category 


A situation in which disturbed family 
relationships contributed considerably to 
expensive, unsound borrowing, is_ the 
following : 


A man 37, a woman 42, two daughters by the 
latter’s earlier marriage, aged 20 and 14. The 
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dependable income was the older giri’s $20 weekly 
wage; the man contributed irregularly an amount 
difficult to estimate. As he was out of the home 
weeks at a time the expenditures also varied, but 
the proportionally higher budget required for the 
mother and the two daughters had a deficit of 
between $2.50 and $3 a week. 


The wife applied to the family agency when the 
family was threatened with eviction. She had 
learned of the agency through the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court where she sought help in trying to 
force her husband to support. The situation as first 
presented made little of the debt problem. The 
rent had been in arrears for two months during a 
period of the husband’s desertion, which had been 
recurrent from the time of marriage three years 
ago. The indebtedness situation came to light 
through a discussion with the girl of her income 
and contribution to the family. She expressed fear 
of a garnishee, believing she would be discharged 
if the credit company secured a judgment against 
her. There was a panic-like sense of pressure for 
a hasty adjustment of the immediate critical situa- 
tion. The request for relief reflected some of the 
attitudes which led the client to become involved 
with the loan. The history of the indebtedness was 
briefly as follows: 


The first loan was taken out with a small loan 
company ostensibly for an operation and convales- 
cent care for the wife. The husband borrowed $150 
at her urging since she attributed her irritability 
and failure to handle the friction between him and 
her older daughter to a physical condition for 
which an operation had been recommended some 
time back. He gave as security a wage assign- 
ment, which is usual, and in addition a chattel 
mortgage on furniture, which is less usual, in this 
case presumably because his employment record 
was not stable. He became delinquent in payment 
and, when threatened with loss of the furniture, 
deserted. The daughter stepped into the breach 
with a plan for consolidating the overdue interest 
with the unpaid balance, securing this new loan 
with a wage assignment. The monthly payments 
amounted to nearly one-fifth of the girl’s wages. 
It was soon obvious that the plan for payments 
would not work. Mounting delinquencies brought 
the situation to a head with a threat of garnishment 
of 10 per cent of the girl’s $20 weekly wage which 
was already inadequate to meet the family’s needs. 

Neither the mother nor the daughter, when the 
situation was first discussed, showed interest in 
examining the real situation. They seemed to want 
to temporize with it, believing that the man could 
be brought back and forced, through the ccurt or 
through the loan company’s action, to take the re- 
sponsibility for the second loan. The case worker 
was prepared for the possibility that disturbed 
relationships in the family, particularly between the 
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Upon study, this family was found to be 
stable and well integrated except for its 
sericus debt involvements. The family pre- 
sented no signs of breakdown, although 
several members were found to be in very 
poor physical condition due chiefly to 
undernourishment. 


The man, a quiet unaggressive person, was a 
steady and reliable worker in a routine job, one 
which required dependability in terms of time and 
money. The woman, who at first appeared fretful 
and unresponsive, was a good housekeeper and 
homemaker, except as she was handicapped by her 
preoccupation with the indebtedness. There was 
strong family feeling, not only between the parents 
and between them and the children, but also 
toward relatives. The client’s feeling of responsi- 
bility toward relatives seemed to grow out of the 
fact that he had been orphaned at an early age and 
his home was maintained for him by his older 
siblings. The woman’s father deserted when she 
was ten and she was placed in a home for depend- 
ent children where she remained until she was 15. 
They attached great importance to paying their 
own way. They did not think of using clinics or 
public hospitals when ill, nor of encouraging their 
relatives to apply for relief when unable to support 
themselves. They looked upon the man’s capacity 
to borrow as an asset which obliged him to assume 
responsibilities, not recognizing that reductions in 
living standards and severe emotional strains would 
be the consequence. 

The family did not expect the agency to pull it 
out of this situation, although both the man and 
woman were in acutely anxious states. While they 
did not fully understand what was involved in a 
garnishee, it was a threat to their plans for self- 
dependence, as well as a disgrace and admission of 
failure. 


In situations of this kind the need for 
money is pressing. How it is given and the 
client’s understanding of why it is given 
have much to do with focusing the situation 
a$ a case work problem rather than a finan- 
cial transaction. These clients are active on 
their own behalf and often too ready to take 
on responsibilities beyond their capacity. 
Their fears of financial dependency stand in 
the way of normal protection of their re- 
sources. The case worker’s interpretation 
to the client of his problem and his need for 
relief is important as a treatment step. It 
frequently leads the client to a re-evaluation 
of his situation and of attitudes that have 
brought about the acute difficulty. In this 
category where, to be sure, emotional factors 
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influence the use of money, but the person- 
ality and emotional problems are not suffi- 
ciently severe to prevent the client from 
taking hold of a realistic plan, a direct treat- 
ment approach is effective. Often, for the 
first time, the client faces his financial situ- 
ation, including his concern about his job 
and his fear he may fail as a provider for 
his family. When he examines his situation 
and sees the consequences of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, as in this case where nearly 
one-third of the monthly income was frozen 
into fixed expenditures, he readily under- 
stands that what he can do in regard to the 
present need is related to how he has 
handled his situation in the past and will be 
highly significant in terms of his and his 
family’s future. 

Usually relief is needed, and in some 
instances in substantial amounts, as in the 
case cited above, in order to prevent further 
expensive drains on the family budget by 
high interest costs. The way in which relief 
was used to supplement other resources 
available to the clients is shown in the fol- 
lowing description of the treatment around 
the economic problem: 

Both the man and wife participated in working 
out necessary adjustments to manage their debts. 
The old loan of $300, on which the client had paid 
irregularly for over six years a total amount weil 
in excess of principal and reasonable interest, was 
liquidated by a small loan company through a lump 
sum payment of $40 to cover outstanding delin- 
quencies. The industrial bank loan of $300 was 
refinanced through a commercial bank at a much 
lower rate of interest, thus enabling the man to 
clear up his obligation to the industrial bank and 
reduce monthly payments from $20 to $10. 

An insurance adjustment released $40 in cash. 
The man earned $80 through special work arranged 
by his company on his free time. The family was 
helped to find an apartment which was more ade- 
quate in size, and in return for some slight service 
from the woman (chiefly being on call to receive 
packages) at a lower rent than they had been pay- 
ing. The agency gave relief for moving expenses 
and the first month’s rent. An adjustment on the 
furniture was worked out with the instalment com- 
pany. The beds and two kitchen chairs were 
retained. The company repossessed what re- 
mained. This transaction cost $33 and the account 
was closed out. 

Total relief for the above adjustments was $98. 
The remaining indebtedness was $232.65, including 
the newly discounted loan referred to above to be 
paid off at the rate of $10 a month for 14 months, 
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and a bill of $85 for coal, to be paid at the rate 
of $8 a month according to an agreement with the 
company. 

The adjustments were worked out over a period 
of four months although treatment of the family 
continued for 16 months. In handling these finan- 
cial transactions, the man kept careful track of 
repayments, noting amounts paid for principal and 
for interest. Once the plan got under way the 
woman became less anxious and harassed. She 
kept strict accounts of her expenditures and gained 
a real sense of satisfaction through working out 
her own guides to spending for food, clothing, and 
incidentals. 


Relief in these situations is handled with 
an interpretative, educational approach. A 
client’s self-reliance and initiative are uti- 
lized to help him reorient himself to his 
actual social and economic situation. The 
family comes to see, for example, that in the 
absence of medical resources within its 
income, the use of clinics lies within reason- 
able standards of independence; and that 
some of the disadvantages a person may find 
in using a clinic rather than a private physi- 
cian are more than offset by the discomforts 
he suffers through the drains on his income 
from unwise borrowing. 

Families find also that it is possible to get 
some grasp of what loan charges are. 
Through a new interest in and better under- 
standing of budget management the man 
and woman can test whether they are in a 
position to carry any credit, and if so how 
to secure the least expensive kind. The 
diagnostic study of the personalities, the 
family relationships, the man’s interest in his 
work and adjustment on the job, the 
woman’s interest in and understanding of her 
children, and her capacity as a homemaker, 
guides the case worker in working out the 
necessary practical steps. Such a study of 
the indebtedness problem in the light of the 
total family situation reveals as would no 
study of the debts alone, the strengths which 
the client may use to extricate himself from 
this burden. 


Second Diagnostic Category 


A situation in which disturbed family 
relationships contributed considerably to 
expensive, unsound borrowing, is the 
following : 


A man 37, a woman 42, two daughters by the 
latter’s earlier marriage, aged 20 and 14. The 
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dependable income was the older giri’s $20 weekly 
wage; the man contributed irregularly an amount 
difficult to estimate. As he was out of the home 
weeks at a time the expenditures also varied, but 
the proportionally higher budget required for the 
mother and the two daughters had a deficit of 
between $2.50 and $3 a week. 


The wife applied to the family agency when the 
family was threatened with eviction. She had 
learned of the agency through the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court where she sought help in trying to 
force her husband to support. The situation as first 
presented made little of the debt problem. The 
rent had been in arrears for two months during a 
period of the husband’s desertion, which had been 
recurrent from the time of marriage three years 
ago. The indebtedness situation came to light 
through a discussion with the girl of her income 
and contribution to the family. She expressed fear 
of a garnishee, believing she would be discharged 
if the credit company secured a judgment against 
her. There was a panic-like sense of pressure for 
a hasty adjustment of the immediate critical situa- 
tion. The request for relief reflected some of the 
attitudes which led the client to become involved 
with the loan. The history of the indebtedness was 
briefly as follows: 

The first loan was taken out with a small loan 
company ostensibly for an operation and convales- 
cent care for the wife. The husband borrowed $150 
at her urging since she attributed her irritability 
and failure to handle the friction between him and 
her older daughter to a physical condition for 
which an operation had been recommended some 
time back. He gave as security a wage assign- 
ment, which is usual, and in addition a chattel 
mortgage on furniture, which is less usual, in this 
case presumably because his employment record 
was not stable. He became delinquent in payment 
and, when threatened with loss of the furniture, 
deserted. The daughter stepped into the breach 
with a plan for consolidating the overdue interest 
with the unpaid balance, securing this new loan 
with a wage assignment. The monthly payments 
amounted to nearly one-fifth of the girl’s wages. 
It was soon obvious that the plan for payments 
would not work. Mounting delinquencies brought 
the situation to a head with a threat of garnishment 
of 10 per cent of the girl’s $20 weekly wage which 
was already inadequate to meet the family’s needs. 

Neither the mother nor the daughter, when the 
situation was first discussed, showed interest in 
examining the real situation. They seemed to want 
to temporize with it, believing that the man could 
be brought back and forced, through the court or 
through the loan company’s action, to take the re- 
sponsibility for the second loan. The case worker 
was prepared for the possibility that disturbed 
relationships in the family, particularly between the 
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girl and her step-father, would have a bearing on 
what the client wanted to do about the present 
acute financial problem. Around her discussion 
with the girl of the family’s plan for avoiding a 
repetition of the present critical need, the case 
worker opened up the emotional problem. 


The following emotional reactions to bor- 
rowing in this case are characteristic of this 
second group of problems. Some of these 
came to light later in the case when the 
husband returned. 


The amount borrowed was greater than the 
amount needed for the purpose stated. The hus- 
band, eager to please his wife, took out a loan 
sufficient not only for the surgeon’s fee and hospital 
care, but for the younger daughter to accompany 
her mother to the country for a few weeks. Instead 
of accepting the older daughter’s usual contribu- 
tion, at a time when it was even more necessary 
because of the special expenditure for medical care, 
the mother permitted her to keep the entire wage 
for a few weeks so that she also could have a 
vacation. 

The amount of money was larger than the family 
was used to handling at any one time and was not 
budgeted in relation to the customary needs of the 
family. The money had characteristics of a fan- 
tasy-satisfaction and its elasticity was greatly 
over-estimated. 

The cost of the loan and the regularity of pay- 
ments were not faced until the satisfactions the 
money provided were over. This loan imposed 
greater obligations on the husband than he orig- 
inally intended. The part that was borrowed for 
the purpose in which he was less interested—the 
trips for the daughters—loomed larger than the 
satisfactions from his wife’s improved physical 
condition. Moreover, the fact that she continued 
tense and critical when he disciplined the girl, 
brought him face to face with the fact that money 
had not produced a magical cure of her condition 
as he unconsciously had expected. 

Payments were held back when the disappoint- 
ment became hard to tolerate. The client reacted 
with a sense of depression and injury because of 
the obligation he had to continue to carry. 

Precipitate action rather than an examination of 
the true situation followed the recognition that 
there were penalties attached to deferring pay- 
ments. His giving up his job was a repetition of 
an old flight pattern, having also some elements of 
passive protest and revenge. 

A sense of having been victimized followed his 
delayed examination of his contract. The client 
had forgotten that there was a double protection to 
the loan. His suspicion about the whole transac- 
tion and his anger against the credit manager made 
it impossible for him to talk over the situation and 
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seek an adjustment. He therefore threw up his 


job and left the home. 


Practices of many loan companies encour- 
age the client’s tendencies to handle loans 
emotionally. The contracts are set up in 
such a way that the client is seldom aware of 
all the things to which he is committing him- 
self. Fine print in thé contract and the 
emotional state the client is so often in at 
the time he takes out a loan combine to 
obscure rather than help him understand all 
that is involved in this important negotia- 
tion. Interest charges are so difficult to 
compute that one cannot expect the average 
borrower to comprehend how much interest 
he is paying for the loan. When not under 
too great tension, however, a borrower by 
inquiring among the various types of lend- 
ing agencies can secure a somewhat clearer 
picture of relative expenditures. 


In the situation described above, the 
family was easily persuaded by the credit 
manager to take a larger loan than was 
necessary. The client rarely sees that in- 
terest on a larger loan for a longer period of 
time is more costly, even though the actual 
rate of interest may be lower. This case 
illustrates also the way in which easy bor- 
rowing contributes to the emotional use of 
money. 


On the whole, the mother and daughter had 
good reality sense about practical matters. The 
mother supported the girls following the death of 
her first husband. She encouraged her older 
daughter to take advantage of educational oppor- 
tunities and saw to it that the girl had special 
training to prepare herself for a particular job in 
which there was a better than average degree of 
tenure and wage security. Prior to the mother’s 
second marriage, the family had not been in any 
financial jams. Whenever there was a_ special 
need, the family tended to look to its own initiative 
to find a way out. The new husband, however, was 
more immature and not so realistic about money. 
Marriage disturbed the particular emotional bal- 
ance the mother and girls had worked out, as well 
as their customary methods for managing their 
income. Before the marriage there was careful 
planning and co-operation; afterwards, there were 
conflicting interests and tendencies to pull against 
one another in an attempt to stretch the narrow 
margin. Because it was so easy for the husband 
to borrow money, he was able to break through 
the patterns, somewhat rigid, that helped this 
family retain stability for many years. 
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Treatment in this category of cases is 
more difficult than in the first. Active as 
the client often is about working on the 
practical situation he usually has poor reality 
sense about his emotional situation. In the 
case cited, a real change in the emotional 
make-up of the family took place when the 
woman remarried. She was uncertain as to 
how the children would be affected by the 
marriage. Her husband disapproved of her 
somewhat indulgent attitude toward her 
daughters. The older girl could not face 
the permanency of the step-father’s place in 
the family. The family’s ability to handle 
its practical life was greatly hampered by 
these attitudes which got in the way of plan- 
ning. Early in treatment the family’s failure 
to face the emotional components in the 
situation had to be focused as in any case 
where emotional disturbances affect the 
working out of a financial problem. 


From the standpoint of emotional difficulties, the 
major treatment focus was the older daughter’s 
resistance to the new constellation of family rela- 
tionships. Had her mother not remarried, the girl 
might have had another kind of problem around 
her post-adolescent relationship to her mother. 
Conflicts already established made it difficult for 
the daughter to acknowledge the  step-father’s 
status in the home. It was necessary that she be 
helped to see him as an integral part of the mother’s 
life, necessarily bringing about a change that 
affected the relationship between the mother and 
daughters. The girl came to accept this change 
and to see more clearly her real emotional needs, 
and to plan for herself in a healthier way, particu- 
larly in regard to social and recreational contacts, 
especially with boys. 

The minor focus of treatment was around the 
marital situation of the woman and her second hus- 
band, and the latter’s too ready resignation to the 
ganging-up of the mother and daughters against 
him. He was helped to see his new status in the 
family situation and some of the responsibilities 
that he had assumed along with his emotional need 
to play a more active part in the family life. 


At first the family saw the whole difficulty 
as a temporary financial crisis, and pressed 
the agency to go along with them in meeting 
their most pressing financial demands, ignor- 
ing the relation of the economic to the total 
situation. Before the agency helped the 
clients work through some of the emotional 
problems mentioned above, the worker clari- 
fied the inter-relationship of the emotional 
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and reality difficulties with which the family 
was faced. The mother who had always 
paid her rent promptly found it possible to 
work out a plan with her landlady in regard 
to partial payment of the rent while the rest 
of the situation was explored. The mother 
moved along faster than the girl in recog- 
nizing the importance of drawing the step- 
father back into the situation. 

Because our early study of the daughter 
showed that reality pressures helped her face 
situations better than quick relief from 
reality demands, the agency permitted a 10 
per cent wage attachment to be imposed on 
her salary for six weeks until the step- 
father returned and the situation could be 
discussed with him. He, the girl, and the 
mother then worked out a budget plan 
which, with relief to the amount of $24, 
made it possible for them to clear up the $70 
unpaid balance of the loan. 

The extent to which treatment is neces- 
sary in relation to the emotional factors 
varies with different personalities. A client’s 
control over unsound spending habits can 
be established early through the way in 
which relief is related to diagnostic findings. 
Acute financial need and the impact of un- 
solved emotional difficulties often stand in 
the way of the client’s ability to think ra- 
tionally about handling unexpected or ex- 
traordinary expenses. Relief is sometimes 
necessary while the problem is being focused 
or when an effective plan has been devised. 
Relief is given in relation to a diagnostic 
evaluation of the personalities and the situa- 
tion so that the family may actually work its 
way through to lifting its financial burden. 
Clear understanding of how the family can 
use money to effect such a solution is essen- 
tial. Otherwise relief intended to cover rent 
or food may instead only prolong the life of 
an expensive loan, often with additional 
costs piled on because of delays in payment. 


Third Diagnostic Category 


A situation in which there was conscious 
exploitation of credit machinery is_ the 
following : 


Man aged 44, woman aged 40, three children 
ranging from 8 to 13. Man earns $50 a week. 
The living standards are such that the family has 
lived beyond its income many years. There have 
been occasional separations. Agreements made at 
these times have not been lived up to. The man 
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would default on weekly payments promised, or 
the woman pile up debts in opposition to her hus- 
band’s wishes. The family was referred by the 
school because of failure of the 10-year-old girl 
who had previously done good school work. The 
loan situation at that time was as follows: 

There were two loans, one with an industrial 
bank and one with a small loan company, amount- 
ing to $370. During the past five years the couple 
had borrowed over $1,000 from commercial lending 
companies. 


Among other unethical and in some in- 
stances illegal activity connected with the 
borrowing were the following instances: 


A $300 loan was co-signed by our client's 
brother-in-law ; in return for the favor he gave his 
brother-in-law $50. In connection with another 
loan, proceedings looking to a garnishment were 
threatened. The co-signer, who was the client's 
superintendent on his job, would have been drawn 
into the action. To prevent this the client per- 
suaded his brother to take out a loan for which 
the client was co-signer. With this money he 
cleared up the other loans. 


During this period the wife, too, had been 
contracting debts of which the following 
were outstanding at the time of application: 


For furniture bought on the instalment plan, $75, 
weekly payments $1.50; for a washing-machine 
bought through a credit company that arranges 
time payments, $78, weekly payments $6.00; to 
various tradespeople including one department store 
and small local dealers, $217, in amounts varying 
from $15 to $80. 


This couple had the reputation among 
their neighbors of being good parents. They 
were ambitious for their children and 
secured many opportunities for them. 


The wife watched her money closely and was a 
good bargainer when she made cash purchases. 
She had little realization of the cost of service 
charges and other credit. She appreciated the pre- 
carious position she frequently put her husband in 
through risk of disciplinary action on the part of 
his employer. Quite deliberately at times she used 
this risk as a whip over him to force him to pay 
bills which he had forbidden her to run up. He 
was able to maneuver creditors and slip through 
responsibility by presenting himself as victimized 
by his wife’s rash spending. He received a re- 
markable amount of consideration from creditors 
who for the most part had a sympathetic attitude 
toward him which was interspersed from time to 
time with threats. 
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These clients, like many in this category, 
were never entirely candid with the worker 
in regard to their total indebtedness. In 
adjusting their many obligations they were 
able to juggle creditors against one another 
and to take advantage of loopholes in the 
law and in the operation of various credit 
agencies. They were often protective of 
each other. In relation to their credit situa- 
tion the man took more responsibility than 
his wife, although both participated in 
extensive borrowing. 


Around the indebtedness problems it was difficult 
to focus the client’s interest. Almost no anxiety 
was shown except when action on the part of the 
creditors seemed inescapable. Early in treatment 
the parents understood that the agency could not 
help them avoid the penalties that might be invoked. 

The one area of treatment to which they re- 
sponded was in relation to the children’s adjust- 
ment. The elder of the two girls seemed more 
affected than the others by the dunning that was 
directed against their mother. Precocious adoles- 
cent conflicts were increased by her sense of in- 
security created by her knowledge of the debts. 
The older boy had earlier shown a_ tendency 
toward compulsive stealing, chiefly within the 
family and occasionally at school. 


It was seen after a brief survey of the 
financial situation as part of the study of the 
parents’ attitudes and history, that the treat- 
ment objective would be to help the children 
make all possible use of opportunities 
through the school and other community 
resources, and of what healthy patterns the 
parents offered so that they could free them- 
selves from the more destructive factors in 
the family situation. 

Direct relief was not given although the 
use of a free camp was arranged for the 
children. It would have been possible with 
this family’s income for the parents to pay 
for camp care. The worker realized that 
any obligation the parents assumed would 
be likely to lead either to further indebted- 
ness or at least to further delinquent hand- 
ling of their already unethical management 
of their finances. 

This case is representative of the third 
diagnostic group in certain aspects. The 
client was unusually resourceful in exploit- 
ing the possibilities for credit. There was 
little concern about the amount of indebted- 
ness. The man was able to secure consid- 
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by the presentation of a good front. Activity 
which was often close to bribery helped him 
get by. In some instances he drew co- 
signers who were relatives or friends into 
participating in his unethical behavior. 
There were evidences in the personalities of 
both parents of the psychologically delin- 
quent type of adjustment. 


Treatment and the Use of Relicf 


The history of the indebtedness, including 
the purpose for which debts were contracted 
and the attitude of the client toward the 
obligation, is of primary importance. Some 
tendency toward concealment of the total 
debt situation appears to be characteristic of 
all three categories. The extent to which 
the client co-operates in sharing the facts 
with the worker is related to whether the 
problem is a simple one of management or is 
complicated either by acute emotional dis- 
turbance or by delinquent attitudes. Activity 
on their own behalf is also shown by most 
clients in contracting and in handling credit. 
The extent to which the client sees realisti- 
cally his capacity to understand and manage 
his relation to the credit organizations, and 
to make use of the case worker’s access to 
information, is another factor in determin- 
ing whether the problem is one in which 
direct help with management (possibly in- 
cluding relief) is indicated, or a more com- 
plex problem calling for exploration of 
emotional factors. 

In this paper the criteria used for social 
case work study of situations have not been 
discussed. The criteria discussed above 
relate only to the special factors that must 
be examined in indebtedness problems, 
which are usually in a constellation of other 
problems suitable to the function of the 
family agency. 

Treatment will be discussed in regard to 
the special problems explored in this paper, 
and not as related to other case work prob- 
lems. The treatment of a situation may in- 
clude any service or therapeutic approach 
appropriate to the family agency. It is 
important for social case workers to be 
familiar with credit resources of the com- 
munity, the various types of credit agencies, 
the laws under which they operate and the 
way in which they are administered. Social 
workers should know the range of penalties 
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as well as what recourse the client has, in- 
cluding various kinds of settlements ranging 
from voluntary adjustments on the part of 
the credit organization to bankruptcy. The 
broader the social case worker’s knowledge 
of credit machinery, the better equipped he 
will be to evaluate facts presented by the 
client and to use them in forming his im- 
pression of the client’s ability to work out 
one or another kind of adjustment of the 
economic situation. Usually, the case 
worker will see the client’s contract, his 
“books” and other formal and informal 
devices for keeping track of his payments. 
The seriousness of the problem, and the 
importance to the client of not temporizing 
with it is pointed up by indicating, through 
discussion of budget, the proportional rela- 
tion between the amount of income available 
for basic maintenance and the amount de- 
ducted for interest and service charges. In 
those cases in which direct economic assist- 
ance, either through relief or budgetary help 
is given, it has been found helpful to deter- 
mine early who in the family is the most 
realistic in handling money and whose is the 
major responsibility for the tendency to con- 
tract debts. 

Relief has special connotations for these 
families. The case worker has to be clear 
about the true purpose of relief. It may be 
necessary to meet an actual deficit for rent 
or other basic need. The true economic 
need can be understood only if the budget is 
evaluated as to whether it is adequate for a 
subsistence, marginal, or comfortable stand- 
ard of living.t When subsistence needs are 
covered, relief given in response to the 
client’s presented need for rent, food, or 
clothing may actually go toward repayment 
of debts and interest. The client’s capacity 
to carry credit responsibilities has to be 
determined through examination and evalu- 
ation of the budget if relief is to be effective 
as one measure for helping him increase con- 
trol over his total economic situation. 

The social and economic aspects of con- 
sumer-borrowing and instalment-buying have 
roots that are deeply imbedded in our credit 
economy. Since the country has formally 


See “ Budgeting as Related to Relief and Man- 
agement Services,” by Luise K. Addiss in Relief 
Practice in a Family Agency, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York, 1942 ($1.50). 
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entered the war, further restrictions on 
credit will appear not only as a control on 
inflationary movements, but as an inevitable 
result of shortages and priorities. Individ- 
ual families, however, many of them with 
increased income, will continue to borrow to 
meet special demands. The cost of medical, 
surgical, and dental care is such that many 


families can meet it only through borrowing. 
Even with increased wages, the higher cost 
of living and unpredictable emergencies may 
create situations for families which will lead 
them to the misuse of credit facilities. It is 
likely that family agencies will continue to 
see a substantial number of situations in 
which indebtedness is a severe problem. 


In Times Like These .. . 


Some Aspects of Controlled Evacua- 
tion of Japanese on the West Coast 


“Now we are leaving this city—leaving every- 
thing behind except those sweet memories of 
friends, customers, and brethren. It is hard. 
Truly it is tragic. At times I am even afraid to 
face the unknown future. However, I am leay- 
ing . . . in the high hope for that day when we 
will be able to return—you just watch us fly back.” 


O ended an open letter written by a 

Japanese laundryman who had lived and 
worked in a town on the west coast for 18 
years. He, together with about 100,000 
other alien and non-alien Japanese, had been 
affected by Public Proclamation No. 1. 
Issued by the Army on March 2 of this year, 
it established Military Area 1, which per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry would eventually 
be required to leave in the interest of na- 
tional protection. 

The first stage was voluntary evacuation. 
“Service stations’ were set up in selected 
places to offer a variety of services to all 
Japanese and to German and Italian aliens 
to facilitate evacuation from these potentially 
prohibited zones. For the Japanese, this 
period ended on March 29; these offices are 
still serving German and Italian aliens who 
are free to leave voluntarily. 


A series of exclusion orders issued subse- 
quently to March 29, informed Japanese of 
the details of controlled or compulsory evac- 
uation. “Control stations” were estab- 
lished under the direction of the Headquar- 
ters Western Defense Command and Fourth 
Army, through the Wartime Civilian Control 
Administration. Set up in public buildings 
in various cities and towns of the areas to be 
evacuated, these control stations came into 
being for the purpose of the registration and 


transfer of Japanese to temporary Assembly 
Centers or to Relocation Centers established 
for more permanent location of the Japanese 
during the period of the war. Ultimate relo- 
cation and resettlement of the evacuees will 
be administered by the War Relocation 
Authority. 

Much could be written about such aspects 
of this evacuation as behavior of the Jap- 
anese—their dignity, self-control, and almost 
docility ; the services made available to them, 
handling of property matters, and so on; 
various community attitudes toward Jap- 
anese ; life in the Assembly and Relocation 
Centers ; case work problems inherent in the 
artificial and restricted community repre- 
sented by a Center. Of particular interest, 
however, is one part of it—application of 
some of the principles of case work, as ob- 
served during recent weeks in the operation 
of control stations. 

Registration and transfer of the Japanese 
usually required from five to seven days. 
The stations then went out of existence. 
They were highly experimental ; the country 
had never before been faced with mass move- 
ment such as this. They were staffed with 
representatives of the Army, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Farm Security Administration, 
United States Public Health Service, and 
the Social Security Board—the United 
States Employment Service and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance—all of whom were 
there to give service as needed within the 
limitations of their respective programs. 
The public assistance or social work staff, 
through arrangement made by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance with the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, were lent by that depart- 
ment and salaries reimbursed by the Army. 
Supervisors for this staff were from the 
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State Department field staff and assistant 
supervisors from the service stations. The 
social workers or interviewers were visitors 
from the local welfare agencies in the coun- 
ties being evacuated. Over-all social work 
supervision and consultation, and liaison 
planning between this unit and the others, 
was provided by Area Supervisors from the 
staff of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Region XII office, of the Social Security 
Board. The social work unit was composed 
of different workers in almost all instances. 
Approximately 400 workers participated. 

Consideration of individual situations, as 
the keynote of the registration process, was 
applied in a variety of ways. It appeared in 
modified form when the family head or 
single person came to register, and was 
given an appointment. Every effort was 
made to recognize the order of application, 
and avoid delay. When it was known how 
many could be registered in one day—it 
might be from 100 to 150—those waiting 
were given appointments for the next day 
and did not have to remain. If, however, 
they had come from a long distance, or there 
were other factors making a return trip un- 
desirable, they were registered the first day 
they came. Community groups also partici- 
pated in this; for example, several ranch 
owners and managers brought their workers 
in at a pre-arranged time. 

The individual situation was also consid- 
ered by the social worker in actual registra- 
tion. A simple social data form was used, 
covering the usual items and such additional 
ones as alien registration numbers, prop- 
erty and business problems, notations for 
Assembly Centers. Most of the evacuees 
were being sent to Assembly Centers, and 
with hundreds pouring in every day, there 
was understandably little opportunity for 
immedate individualization by them. The 
registration form, by providing space, called 
attention, superficially but quickly, to any 
health condition, work preferences, special 
personal or family difficulties which the 
Assembly Center should know. The evacuees 
were found to be anxious about the new life 
they were to lead at the Centers—this varied 
with the kinds of reports received from 
friends already evacuated, their own degree 
of security, and so on. The social workers 
were helpful in anticipating with them indi- 
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vidually what they might expect to find, 
what to take with them in their “ suits- 
cases,’ as many pronounced the word, which 
would add to their comfort during a tran- 
sition stage that loomed very big to them. 

It was the responsibility of the social 
worker, also, to refer evacuees on an indi- 
vidual basis for consultation with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank or Farm Security Ad- 
ministration about matters pertaining to 
business, household furniture, an automobile 
or truck, farm property, and so on. Many 
of the social workers were surprised to 
learn that oyster beds, nurseries and green- 
houses were classified as farms. When jobs 
were open at Assembly Centers, evacuees 
were referred to the representative of the 
U. S. Employment Service for selection and 
assignment. Many were employed in the 
Centers, where such professional people as 
doctors, dentists, and nurses were especially 
useful. 

It was very important for the social 
workers to word their questions about 
health carefully. The Japanese were in- 
clined to say it was good even though it was 
not ; they seemed throughout not to want to 
deviate from what they thought would be 
acceptable. Tuberculosis is very common 
among them. When situations needing 
special attention were discovered, they were 
referred to the doctors and nurses repre- 
senting the U. S. Public Health Service. 
While primarily interested in conditions of 
pregnancy and communicable disease, the 
personnel of this service also concerned 
themselves with other health situations. For 
example, when it was discovered that one 
woman was receiving post-operative care 
and that travel by bus would have been too 
strenuous, arrangements were made for 
travel by ambulance. A boy reported ill 
was discovered upon a home visit by the 
doctor to be apparently feeble-minded and 
in need of permanent institutional care. The 
parents consented, and the supervisor in the 
control station, with permission from the 
provost-marshal who was the Army’s repre- 
sentative, and the local welfare agency, 
started the necessary proceedings for a travel 
permit and court commitment. Cursory 
medical examinations of all the evacuees 
were given at some of the control stations ; 
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in others, these examinations took place at 
the Assembly Center. 


The relationship built up between the 
evacuece and social worker, though slight, 
was strengthened by having the evacuee, 
when he had completed other appointments, 
return to the worker who had registered him 
so she could make sure all arrangements 
were clear to him. This seemed important 
to them. Several workers, in fact, received 
“thank-you ” letters, ranging from a brief, 
well-expressed note of appreciation to a 
vivid card beginning, “To My Best Pal.” 

A number of families were allowed to 
register under one head, thus giving them 
more of a feeling of security in a strange situ- 
ation. When single people, such as domestics 
or farm laborers, wished to be sent together, 
they were registered as a group, with one of 
them designated as head. Families were 
also reunited through the efforts of social 
workers. At one control station, an aged 
couple wished to move to another state to 
join their daughter. Since a travel permit 
was involved, it was necessary to find out 
about the soundness of the plan. This veri- 
fication was done in a day and a half, by 
wire, the social worker obtaining confirma- 
tion by the daughter and employer, encour- 
agement by the district attorney who was a 
friend of the employer, and agreement by 
the state department of public welfare. 

People were encouraged to use their own 
resources. Consultative services were made 
available, as already described, but the 
evacuee was given responsibility for any 
necessary follow-up. Few requests were 
made for financial help, which was available 
for two purposes, on the basis of need— 
the purchase of articles required by the 
Assembly Center, and any necessary crat- 
ing of household furniture that was to be 
stored through the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Evacuees hesitated to ask, even when in 
need, and in the very short time available 
for discussion, the social worker had to be 
skilful in learning their true financial cir- 
cumstances, at the same time preserving 
their self-respect. Financial help was later 
made available for a third purpose, upon 
discovery in outlying areas that some fami- 
lies had no way of getting from their homes 
to the control station for entrainment. Many 


of them had sold their cars, if they had cars, 
or had spent their money preparing for 
evacuation. The leader of one group, which 
believed it needed one “free” bus out of 
the five necessary to transport them, said his 
people did not want the “ social stigma of a 
free ticket,” and arranged for the young 
blades to ride in this bus, calling it the 
smoker. In entrainment for the Center, too, 
there was individual consideration. Those 
evacuees who requested more time to settle 
their affairs were sent with the last group. 
Families and friends were assigned to ride 
together whenever possible. Evacuees were 
also allowed to drive their own cars, in con- 
voy, these being impounded at the Center. 
A strange cavalcade it sometimes was. 
Other case work principles were in evi- 
dence: respect for people as individuals; 
identification with the evacuees, as people of 
our country in distress and entitled to the 
help available under military regulations; 
utilization of community resources. It was 
not done perfectly—training and skill varied, 
pressures were tremendous, mistakes oc- 
curred, and there were oversights. It had to 
be done superficially. Considering, how- 
ever, that the Army had to operate within 
certain rules and regulations, and that most 
of the units had never worked together in 
this way or in comparable situations, it was 
done on a remarkably individualized basis. 
Exceptions within reasonable limits were 
allowed. There was a will to do well what 
was probably one of the world’s most com- 
prehensive short-contact interviewing jobs. 
Many of the people responsible for the 

operation of evacuation were unfamiliar with 
social work, and perhaps a little skeptical of 
what social workers could do. They saw, 
however, a mass pressure job being done 
with efficiency and courtesy. As such, it won 
their respect, brought the kind of acceptance 
which should help social work everywhere, 
and even more, illustrated social work’s 
recognition of the importance of some of 
those human values which made leaving for 
the Japanese laundryman so tragic, the 
thought of return so sweet. 

JEAN KALLENBERG 

Public Asststance Analyst 

Bureau of Public Assistance 
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Editorial Notes 


A Change in Leadership 


HE Family Welfare Association of 
America reports with deep regret the 
resignation on October Ist of Mrs. Maurine 
La Barre as Editor of Association Publica- 
tions. With a pleasure equally great we 
announce the appointment, on the same date, 
of Miss Florence Hollis as her successor. 
Mrs. La Barre’s staff associates and 
friends have known for some time of her 
intention to retire (we hope not perma- 
nently) from active social work, in order to 
In the 
Association and throughout the field there is 
deep appreciation for the skill and imagina- 
tive alertness she has shown in the develop- 


devote herself to her own family. 


ment of THe FAmILy as a journal of social 
case work, with the assistance of an Edi- 
torial Advisory Committee from several case 
work fields. 

Under her able leadership HiGHiicnts 
has also been developed as the Association's 
official organ, and her keen perception of 
current needs in professional literature has 
resulted in the publication of such material 
as Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods, 
by Annette Garrett, Group Work and Case 
Work, by Gertrude Wilson, Volunteers for 
Family Service and Teaching Social Case 
Work. As staff consultant to the Commit- 
tee on Professional Education, as well as in 
the planning of the 1942 Biennial Meeting 
program and in other assignments, Mrs. 
La Barre has played a very useful role in’ 
Association affairs. 

She carries our best wishes in her do- 
mestic career, with the hope that she may 
continue her contributions to our profes- 
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sional literature and her participation in 
Association activities. 

Florence Hollis is particularly well 
equipped to carry forward the editorial 
leadership which THe Famiry has had for 
the past twenty-two years, first under 
Margaret E. Rich, and recently under Mrs. 
La Barre. A graduate of Wellesley College 
and of the Smith College School of Social 
Work, Miss Hollis was for five years a case 
worker and district secretary in the Phila- 
delphia Family Society, followed by four 
years as a district secretary in the Cleveland 
Associated Charities, Institute of Family 
Service. From 1937 to 1940 she was Assist- 
ant Professor of Case Work in the School 
of Applied Social Sciences at Western Re- 
serve University, and for the past two years 
she has been engaged in advanced study at 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Hollis has contributed numerous 
papers at conferences and to THE FAMILY 
during the past ten years, has contributed 
material on case work and on supervision to 
pamphlets published by the F.W.A.A., and 
has written for other publications. Her 
book, Social Case Work in Practice: Six 
Case Studies, was published by the Associa- 
tion in 1939. Through these contributions 
to professional literature and education, and 
through her stimulating leadership in Asso- 
ciation Regional Institutes, Miss Hollis has 
become well known in the field for qualities 
which assure the continuance of the high 
standards set by her editorial predecessors. 

We welcome Miss Hollis to her new posi- 
tion of professional leadership in the social 
case work field. 

Linton B. Swirt 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ROBATION anp Parote IN THEORY AND 
Practice: Helen D. Pigeon. 420 pp., 1942. 
National Probation Association, New York, 
or Tue Famiry. Cloth-bound $2.50, Payer, 
$2.00. 

Case Work Practice 1N Pustic ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION: Dorothy Bird Daly. 158 pp., 
1942. American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, or Tue Famiry. (Paper) 
$1.00. 

Revier Practice 1N A Famiry AGency: Cora 
Kasius, Editor. 121 pp., 1942. Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York. (Cloth) 
$1.50. 

During the summer months, three valuable new 
books on special fields of social case work have 
been added to the growing professional literature. 
Miss Pigeon’s book is a study manual planned as 
a basic text for a department in-service training 
program, a course in a college or school of social 
work, or for a conference institute. Of special 
interest to case workers are the sections on the 
behavior of the individual and the treatment of the 
individual case, which discuss the application of 
basic case work principles to work in probation 
and parole. 

Mrs. Daly’s material was developed for an in- 
service training program in the New York City 
Department of Welfare. After a discussion of the 
function of public assistance and eligibility require- 
ments, five chapters discuss the principles govern- 
ing the investigation of an application, the use of 
the budget, the continuous investigation of eligi- 
bility and the provision of relief and service, the 
review process, and the withdrawal of assistance. 
Each is illustrated with excellent case material. 

Material developed in district studies was 
utilized, with other case material, by six members 
of the Family Service staff of the Community 
Service Society of New York in articles discussing 
the history of relief giving in family agencies, the 
place of relief in the treatment of dependency, the 
use of relief during early contact, relief considera- 
tions in families with employed wage earners and 
families with indebtedness problems, and the essen- 
tials of budgeting service. 

NTERVIEWING: Its’ PRINCIPLES AND 

Mernops: Annette Garrett. 123 pp., 1942. 
Family Welfare Association of America. $1.00. 


This is an excellent small book which deserves 
better than a paper binding. In several social 
work publications the attempt has been made to 


discuss interviewing as a process, but none of 
them has been so clear and practical. 

In the first part, Miss Garrett formulates the 
main concepts and methods of interviewing, and 
in the second part illustrates these concepts and 
methods with case material. Interviewing, she 
states, is a “professional conversation,’ and the 
things that make it professional are here analyzed 
simply and helpfully. In the Chapters I, The Art 
of Interviewing, II, Understanding Human Nature, 
and III, The Interviewer’s Attitudes, there are 
useful explanations of the motivation of behavior 
and the effect of the unconscious on what we ask 
for and what we do. In distinguishing objective 
facts from subjective reactions which are also facts, 
there is a good discussion of the feelings of the 
interviewer. Too often there has been a tendency 
to hide the feelings of the interviewer under the 
blanket of an unrealistic notion of “ objectivity.” 
Miss Garrett wisely emphasizes awareness and 
control of feelings, rather than their absence. 

-The idea that people can feel two ways about 
the same thing at the same time is not usually 
familiar to young workers. Even when inter- 
viewers have learned to accept the person, which 
means chiefly accepting his feelings, it is another 
step to learn that people have conflicting feelings, 
and that one can all too easily try to reassure one 
side without knowing what one is reassuring. All 
this, including the nature of the professional rela- 
tionship, Miss Garrett puts in most understandable 
terms. 

The main problem with books on interviewing 
(and this attempt, although done extremely well, 
does not wholly solve it) is that there is no easy 
way to learn to interview whether in six lessons 
or sixteen. While Miss Garrett keeps so good a 
balance between knowledge and skill that she does 
not fall into the error of seeming to say that 
people can be helped through a learned “ trade 
process” (as an electrician might be taught to 
wire a house), it is impossible in such small com- 
pass not to appear occasionally deviceful. That 
Miss Garrett is not above giving practical hints, 
especially in Chapters V, How to Interview, and 
VI, Things to Look for in Interviewing, is not a 
criticism, since she also faces the reader steadily 
with the realization that one cannot interview 
through any mastering of “devices” no matter 
how clever. This is only to say that popular 
interpretation, so much needed in social work, has 
its attendant and almost unavoidable dangers, as 
well as its values. 

The case illustrations, like most case illustration, 
will please some and displease other “ experts.” 
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The tolerance case workers offer their clients, 
repeatedly shown in the case material, is unfor- 
tunately not always characteristic of what case 
workers offer each other. A nice range of selec- 
tions is presented and some of the basic methods, 
in so far as one can learn interviewing except 
through practice, should be quite easily grasped by 
beginning workers. This reviewer has a prejudice, 
which is probably not widely shared, against the 
use of interviews from fiction to show professional 
objectives. 

The subject is timely, and its sound, sincere 
treatment, within the limits indicated, should make 
the volume particularly helpful to those who are 
attempting “counseling” in the war agencies and 
other related activities, as well as to students of 
case work. 

Gorpon HAMILTON 
New York School of Social Work 


RAINING For SKILL In Soctat Case Work, 
Social Work Process Series: Edited by 
Virginia Robinson. 126 pp., 1942. Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, or THE 
Famity. $1.50. 


Instructors in field work practice and teachers 
of social case work in schools of social work will 
be particularly interested in this book which de- 
fines and describes the present purpose and methods 
employed by the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work in the training process of social case work 
practitioners. The faculty of this school have 
made a distinctive contribution to professional edu- 
cation in this publication. 

The book consists of articles written by various 
members of the teaching and field work practice 
faculty. The purpose of these articles is to de- 
scribe the “practice unit” which constitutes the 
core of the pattern in the curriculum, evolved for 
the training of skill in the process of social case 
work. The elements in the “practice unit” are: 
a class in social case work, a class in “ personality,” 
and practice in a social agency. During the first 
three semesters students follow this program in 
their training experience. In the fourth semester, 
the thesis project takes the place of the practice 
class. Miss Robinson indicates in the Introduction 
that naturally the curriculum content of the student 
in social case work is not limited to the “ practice 
unit,” but, as she points out, this book does not 
attempt to “discuss any elements of the curriculum 
beyond the practice unit.” One is impressed in the 
reading of this volume by the expressed unity of 
thought and integration of theory and practice 
which is shown clearly in the different articles. 

The first article, “The Meaning of Skill” by 
Miss Robinson, offers a challenge to professional 
social work. She points out that there are ques- 
tions that must be answered if social work is to 
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survive as a profession. The professional school 
of social work must determine if there are unique 
skills in the practice of social work and if so, 
whether it has isolated and defined the situation 
and the methods by which these skills can be 
taught. As a means of meeting this problem Miss 
Robinson seeks the answer in the definition and 
training of skill which according to her thinking 
must accept the limitation that flows from the 
function of the agency in which the worker 
operates. Skill is defined as “the capacity to set 
in motion and control a process of change in 
specific material in such a way that the change 
that takes place in the material is effected with 
the greatest degree of consideration for and utiliza- 
tion of the quality and capacity of the material.” 
In reference to the training of skill three levels 
are described. The description of these levels gives 
one a comprehensive idea of Miss Robinson’s 
philosophy on the place of function in the case 
work process. Some of the current conflicts in 
case work thinking are focused on the nature and 
purpose of function. If the reviewer understands 
Miss Robinson correctly, it seems apparent that the 
principle she enunciates is that, to be serving in a 
unique and helpful capacity, the social worker 
must limit her use of skill which is rooted within 
the function of the social agency. 


The articles, “Classroom and Field Work,” 
“ Function of the Personality Course,” and “ Super- 
vision of Field Work” logically follow Miss 
Robinson’s philosophical presentation. The “ prac- 
tice unit” is thus described separately. The 
eternal problems of integration of theory and prac- 
tice is presented in the article on “Classroom and 
Field Work.” The agency-school relationship and 
the task of these two institutions in the training of 
students is explored. The necessity for clearly 
defined procedures on the part of both in the teach- 
ing process is clearly indicated. The relationship 
of the school to the student from the point of 
application through his training experience in 
classroom and practice is well described. The per- 
sonality course is “the balance wheel which rights 
the otherwise too strong emphasis on the profes- 
sional goal, the agency, and the client.” This 
course is geared to the need of the student as an 
individual. It is through this course that the 
student learns that professional growth is a con- 
tinuous process. The personality class is deter- 
mined “not so much by a particular psychological 
content or required learning in intellectual terms, 
as by its functional relation to the experience of 
the student in this learning-growth process that is 
essential to the development of a disciplined pro- 
fessional worker.” 

The two articles on “Supervision of Field 
Work” present the elements of teaching in prac- 
tice during the two-year course in training. The 
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distinction in purpose and function between agency 
and school is outlined. The use of function in 
teaching case work skill is clearly described. The 
growth process, with its backward and forward 
movement within the two-year period, is pointed 
out and the function of the field supervisor in help- 
ing the student devolep a professional capacity 
through the use of agency function as related to 
the client’s needs and the worker's skill is 
described. 

The last two articles, which are reprints, con- 
sider the importance of function to process and 
clarify some of the concepts presented in the 
description of the “ practice unit.” Dr. Taft in her 
article, “ The Relation of Function to Process in 
Social Case Work,” points out some of the confu- 
sion that had been inherent in case work practice 
because of our too great concern for the need of 
the client. It is not her thinking that case work 
practice ignores need, but rather she stresses that 
relationship between client and worker rests pro- 
fessionally in case work skill and agency function, 
not on client need. This is a careful distinction 
which must be understood by the practitioner. 
The social agency recognizes social need of indi- 
viduals and only exists because of this recognition. 
In the “helping process,” if the relationship be- 
tween client and worker is professional in nature, 
agency function, which does not imply rigidity of 
character, must be the base of action. Mr. Pray’s 
contribution, “The Agency Role in Service,” 
brings to the profession the recognition of the 
importance of agency structure and policy from the 
point of view of the client, community, and the 
skilled professional worker. Responsibility to de- 
fine agency structure and function is essential to 
sound professional practice. The definition of 
services rests upon interested lay and professional 
groups alike if the social agency is to operate on a 
sound basis. 

Training for Skill in Social Case Work not only 
makes a real contribution to professional education 
but to the practice of case work as well. In this 
volume, one not only sees a teaching process in 
action but also is given certain concepts on the 
philosophy of social work practice which affect the 
development of social work as a profession. The 
principles enunciated in the book offer a basis for 
further growth of social case work practice as an 
entity and not as a part of other professions. To 
some, the use of function in practice has been con- 
sidered as too limiting in character, but if the 
reviewer understands the principles outlined in this 
volume, use of function does not deny the dynamics 
in case work, but rather gives direction and neces- 
sary limitation in the helping process. Treating 
the problem presented by the client as related to 
agency function does not deny the validity of the 
client’s past as it affects the present. This book 


has clarified for classroom and field work teachers, 
the function of school and field in the growth 
process of the student. The necessity of establish- 
ing a balance between helping the student in his 
own individual strivings and needs and in his pro- 
fessional growth, determined in practice, is clearly 
portrayed. Thus the use of function in profes- 
sional training, as well as in case work practice, is 
seen as a dynamic quality which is basic to the 
professional relationship in social work training 
and practice. 


Dorotuy L. Boox 

Boston College School of Social Work 
HE Pusitic Hearth Nurse 1N ACTION: 
Marguerite Wales. 437 pp., 1941. Macmillan 
Company, New York, or THe Famuty. $2.75. 


The purpose of this book, according to the 
author, is “to show how nurses in the field apply 
the general principles formulated in the standard 
texts.” The book is simply written and presents 
the general functions of the public health nurse as 
demonstrated by cases collected from rural and 
urban health agencies throughout the country. In 
each chapter the author brings out the problems in 
the particular field for the public health nurse, the 
progress made toward the solution of these prob- 
lems, and the nurse’s responsibilities in treatment. 


Although in the general discussion recurrent 
emphases are placed on the need for the public 
health nurse to be aware of the social factors and 
the importance of referring social problems to 
social agencies, the cases do not bring out that this 
was practiced as often as a social worker reading 
the cases would think advisable. The author 
writes: “It should be the endeavor of the nurse, in 
short, to bring to light all the problems the family 
has and then to turn over to the special agencies 
those problems that are outside of her particular 
province.” In many of the cases the extent or 
depth of the problems were not recognized by the 
nurse, and were, therefore, not referred to agencies 
but were treated on a more superficial level. One 
gets from most of the case material a feeling that 
the social situations are not completely understood 
and that too optimistic an interpretation is put on 
the results. The social problems seen in these 
cases were usually the more obvious ones whereas 
in many cases there appear emotional and other 
problems more directly related to the sickness situ- 
ations which are overlooked. 

For the social worker, this book is more interest- 
ing in the general presentation of the principles of _ 
public health nursing than it is in the case material, 
which is disappointing in its superficiality. 

Evizasetu P. RIce 
Director of Medical Social Service 
New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
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Just Out 
RELIEF PRACTICE IN A FAMILY AGENCY 


The Family Service of the Community Service Society has prepared 
this important study, covering many angles of relief giving in a family 
agency. Case workers, supervisors, administrators, instructors, and 
students will find it illuminates many problems with which they have 
struggled. 

The book is edited by Cora Kasius and contains an introduction by Anna 
Kempshall. The chapter titles indicate the thoroughness and diversity of treatment. 


Here they are: 


A Review oF REvieF Practices—Cora Kasius 

THE PLACE OF RELIEF IN THE TREATMENT OF DEPENDENCY—Lucille Nickel Austin 

Tue Use or RetieF Durinc Earty Contact—Frances H. Scherz 

RELIEF CONSIDERATIONS IN FAMILIES WITH EMPLOYED WacGE EarNnERS—Lenore 
Keller 

RELIEF IN TREATMENT OF FAMILIES WITH INDEBTEDNESS ProsBLEMS—-Madeline U. 
Moore 

BUDGETING AS RELATED TO RELIEF AND MANAGEMENT SeErvices—Luise K. Addiss 


121 pages, clothbound, $1.50 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
122 East 22d Street New York, N. Y. 




















Indispensable for social workers and supervisors 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 


in the 


PRACTICE OF SOCIAL WORK 


By BERTHA CAPEN REYNOLDS 
400 pages, $2.50 


HIS book is not only for teachers of social work but for the 

practicing members of the profession who are increasingly called 
upon to supervise and to teach informal groups. The author has 
brought together the applications of psychoanalytic psychology 
which are now known and used in the modern practice of social case 
work and has shown their validity for the teaching of social work 
in its various “fields,” which include group work and community 
organization as well as case work. Miss Reynolds’s long and pecu- 
liarly rich experience is in itself a synthesis of various specialties 
in social work. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Announcing s* 
CONCERNING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives 


By HENRY W. THURSTON 
Author of The Dependent Child 





All social workers will wish to read and own this book. The following 
comment is typical of many the publishers have received from social 
workers and teachers who saw the book in manuscript: 


The book should have real meaning, both professional and personal, 
to those social workers and court officers to whom Mr. Thurston's name 
has been synonymous with the early development of juvenile probation. 
. . . Anyone who is interested in human problems, particularly chil- 
dren's problems, can find here the full sweep of a wide-ranging and 
tolerant point of view ... and the imprint which one warm, precious 
personality has made upon this field of social service.""—Paul T. Beisser, 
St. Louis Provident Association. 


$2.75 
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Theory and Practice of Social Case Work 
By Gordon Hamilton $3.00 





Social Case Recording 
By Gordon Hamilton $2.50 


Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938 


Selected Reprints for the Case Work Practitioner 
Edited by Fern Lowry $3.50 
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